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THE LADY OF FASHION. 



CHAPTER 1. 



Theee were great festivities at Bamardiston 
Court, after Lady Caroline Bamardiston's ap- 
pearance at church, and the county families had 
paid their respects to the bride. The young 
bride began to breathe a more congenial atmo- 
sphere, and her active propensities had scope to 
wreathe and twine themselves into multiplied 
shapes, when she emerged from her temporary 
'^conventual" existence. She always considered 
that week devoted to a miserable family party 
on her first entrance into Bamardiston, the most 
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miserable portion of her life. She could only 
compare it to enclosing a giant in a quart- 
bottle. She felt as poor Asraodeus must have 
felt when the enchanter condensed him into 
an atom of space. She would try and forget 
that dreadful incarceration. The time was 
arrived now to elevate her new home into 
public notice. A large scrambling place, like 
Barnardiston, required light, heat, society, 
amusements, a little elegant confusion, and a 
continuity of guests ; — she would bring it all 
about. Her kind-hearted new relations had 
wooden heads, all of them ; but she would set 
those heads in motion, and they should nod at 
her splendid fancies, like the china mandarins 
in the shop windows. That was all she 
wanted them to do : in other respects, they 
might retire fi'om scenes uncongenial to their 
taste, and leave her to hold the helm. 

Mrs. Barnardiston retired quietly and thank- 
fully from scenes of gaiety which were not 
suited to her Parties in the house over- 
powered her spirits and understanding; she 
could not comprehend exertions, day after day, 
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which led to nothing but fatigue and un- 
necessary expense, when four or five dinner- 
parties were quite sufficient to satisfy Sussex 
society. Lady Caroline must have the house 
in a continual uproar, and Mr. Bamardiston 
was in a fog which would never clear away, 
while she had such influence over him. If 
they all went to Brighton for a few weeks, it 
would release Bamardiston from perpetual 
commotion ; but she could not understand the 
pleasure of unceasing gaiety, and restless 
eagerness after fi'esh faces. If her son could 
have fancied a less lovely person, and delighted 
in a wife of domestic habits, the home circle 
would have remained unbroken ; but there, it 
was useless recurring to the past. The only 
thing for her own waning comfort, was to get 
out of the way as much as possible, and con- 
sider herself banished. 

There was but one opinion among the Sus- 
sex coteries respecting Lady Caroline, after a 
few months' acquaintance with her ladyship. 
Such a sweet pretty face, and such remarkably 

B 2 
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engaging manners, had not been seen among 
them since poor Mrs. Sipthorpe's time; but 
there was this advantage with respect to the 
present beauty — ^her power to please was un- 
limited. Poor Mrs. Sipthorpe carried a light 
purse and a broken heart into company ; but 
here was wealth with a disposition to spend, — 
spirits unfailing — a brow void of care, and a 
heart brimming with good-nature. It was 
really a privilege now to be asked to Bamar- 
diston, when such an angel did the honours of 
that fine place. Everybody was so welcomed 
by Lady Caroline, and her attentions were so 
unremitting, it was painful to lose sight of 
her. How stupid Mrs. Bamardiston must be, 
shut up in her own apartments I No doubt 
she felt the diflference between her own cold 
manners and the warm reception and glowing 
liveliness of her daughter-in-law, and was 
ashamed of the contrast ; of course, she was 
glad to escape observation. Lady Caroline 
spoke so affectionately of her, and was 
80 respectful to her, it was delightful 
Sussex had now something to boast of; — a 
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peeress without pride, a beauty without aflFec- 
tation, and a leader of fashion without inso- 
lence ! Happy Sussex. 

Sir Walter Flamanque took the infection 
very readily. It was true he had prophecied 
a few disagreeable things, but it was in igno- 
rance ; he begged to retract them. He had 
heard reports of Lady Caroline Bamardiston 
which her conduct and manners at once denied, 
now he had the happiness of her acquaintance. 
He believed her ladyship had suffered, like most 
gifted individuals, by the malevolence of envy 
and stupidity, but her singular and attractive 
character, like the sun, would soon draw up 
the mists, and warm every heart towards her. 
He wished every one of his young unmarried 
friends the luck of the fortunate and happy 
Hugh Barnardiston. 

The change begun at Bamardiston pro- 
gressed rapidly. Christmas had flown by in a 
succession of gaiety, which awakened the 
echoes of its solitary places, and brought its 
amplitude before admiring crowds. Lady 
Caroline had led the throng with graceftil 
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Step and winning smiles, and proved her- 
self equal to all she had undertaken. As a 
hostess, a companion, a partner, or mistress, 
her success was complete. She delighted in 
creating sensation, and enjoyed the admiration 
she elicited. Mr. Bamardiston was gratified 
by the enconiums showered upon his daughter, 
and received peculiar pleasure from Admiral 
Hayes' remark — 

^'Well done, Bamardiston! — ^that lovely 
daughter of yours is worth a hundred of our 
young Sussex girls. Many of them are fair 
specimens, too ; but my lady is a comet, dis- 
cerned once in a century or so. You have set 
our county in a blaze." 

Mr. Bamardiston had paid three thousand 
pounds for the privilege of being complimented, 
and setting Sussex on fire, but he considered 
himself amply repaid by the consequences. 
Some how or other, dull Bamardiston had 
plunged into gaiety, and was becuming noto- 
rious for high and splendid things. Lady Caro- 
line was allowed, by the united suffrages of a 
large acquaintance, to be a jewel beyond all price, 
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and without any exertion or trouble on his own 
part, new faces were pouring in, and fresh in- 
troductions taking place daily. He loved 
social intercourse much, but the carrying out 
his taste had ever met a continual though 
gentle opposition from his lady. Every thing 
was now in admirable hands, and the place 
stood foremost in rank among the aristocratic 
mansions of the olden time. He thought 
three thousand pounds a trifling sum for such 
abundant blessings. Lady Caroline appeared 
to have many admiring friends; he believed her 
entrance into a Sussex family, caused distant 
acquaintance and connexions, to visit Brighton, 
and renew the intercourse. Some of the young 
men were fine military youths, but he became 
sometimes rather confrised and made sad mis- 
takes among the titles. He often accosted a 
Colonel as Captain, and never could remember 
names in a numerous company — but my lady 
helped him through it all so prettily, and 
laughed so good naturedly,he felt perfectly easy. 
He found a great difference between mixing as 
nobody in crowds in London and Brighton, and 
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being forced into the front rank as proprietor 
and host of Barnardiston Court, but his lady 
daughter was L' Allegro of the scene, and under- 
stood all the mysteries of fashion. Poor Hugh 
did not enjoy a house fiill of people as he did, 
or as he once thought he should do himself, 
when he had such encounters with his poor 
mother about company. His long opposed 
wishes were now fully gratified, but he was 
changed, and did not encourage my lady's 
turn for gay people. Hugh was more for 
getting out of the way, since his marriage, 
and he was very often hid in his mother's 
apartments with a book. He inherited that 
mother's quiet propensities after all, only no 
one knew their own minds till they were fairly 
established in matrimony. Matrimony was 
the testing time, and character was developed 
quickly, in its trials by fire and water. Hugh 
was certainly evincing a stranger partiality 
for quiet, than my lady approved, since he 
married. 

Hugh Barnardiston, however, had always a 
sort of intuitive fancy, that marriage was to 
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end dissipation, not to minister to it. The 
Christmas parties were very well as bridal 
rejoicings, and giving his lady the ^ initiative ' 
into Sussex. He was proud of her beauty 
and popularity, and watched with delight the 
graceful animation of her manners, so fascina- 
ting to friends, and so alluring to strangers. 
But that season had passed away, and he 
wished for home comforts. He was strongly 
attached to his wife, and longed for her 
society undisturbed. She belonged to every- 
body but himself during the tempest of visit- 
ing and receiving visits. It was a perpetual 
whirl which bewildered him, without affording 
any real pleasure, and at last he resigned the 
situation of mute at his lady's elbow, to his 
father. 

Lady Caroline was perfectly content with 
the exchange. She was weary with perpetual 
lectures, and gave bewitching smiles to Papa 
Bamardiston, who never frowned or found 
fiiult with her innocent pleasures. Hugh was 
so cross! Her ladyship was charmed at 
beholding her husband's evident wish to quit 
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his post: she accepted his resignation with 
courtesy, though she professed her real enjoy- 
ment would be much curtailed by dear Hugh 
running away, and leaving her to bear the 
burden of society alone. She was aware his 
inclination was drifting fast into agricultural 
pursuits, and he would ultimately become a 
fat yeoman — but everyone to his taste ; she 
would not contravene his pleasure in fat cattle 
and the beasts of the field, while he allowed her 
to preside in more elegant amusements. Papa 
Bamardiston was a dear soul, and never 
looked grave; she was proud of such a 
colleague, and her enjoyment would be un- 
broken by plaints and melancholy looks. 

Hugh Bamardiston was seldom seen in the 
gay assembly, which thronged Bamardiston 
court after his ^resignation.' He had some 
painful conversations with his lady upon the 
subject, but they effected nothing. When he 
entreated her to consider his happiness, and 
her own health, her coaxing manner disarmed 
him : when he attempted to employ his 
authority as a husband, she laughed at him. 
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The headstrong heir of Bamardiston was 
verging into a * hen-pecked individual/ and 
becoming in his turn borne down by a rapid 
torrent, which he had not courage to stem. 
Lady Caroline knew her power and preserved 
it by her peculiar system. She never was 
really angry or sorry about anything. Her 
method was coaxing or ridicule : Hugh Bar- 
nardiston sank gradually under it, without 
being aware of the machinery which held him 
in bondage. It was only wonderful to him 
how his sweet-tempered lovely Caroline, 
could give him so much pain. It must of 
course be his own temper. Caroline was 
never out of temper, but he often felt annoyed 
and offended, even when she was most capti- 
vating. How she hung upon him and smiled, 
when he knew he felt abominably cross ! She 
often told him how cross he spoke to her. He 
really believed he was a brute. 

The fear of giving pain to one so beloved, 
' and so innocent of evil,' was unfortunate, and 
fraught with calamity. Lady Caroline 
gathered strength from her husba;nd's weak- 
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ness, and held the reins of power with a firm, 
though unseen grasp. He found amusement 
in out-door pursuits, and delighted in improv- 
ing the property according to his lady's taste. 
There must be a fine winding walk through 
the woods, and a lovely new drive to the east, 
with lodge gates upon a more superb scale. 
An octagon temple must be placed upon that 
lovely swell, and she would like that very 
pretty sheet of water, just extended a little to 
give it the appearance of a lake. Bamar- 
diston ought to have a lake : the expense 
would be trifling, and the effect beautiful. 
Captain Gardiner had pointed it out to her a 
few days since, and she saw the importance of 
it. There must be a lake certainly, and so 
she had told Papa Bamardiston. If a number 
of workmen were engaged directly, it would 
be almost finished when they returned from 
their sojourn in town. The Brighton people 
were all wild to see Barnardiston, and she 
intended to give a fSte on a very extended 
scale, before she went up to her London 
gaieties. 
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Hugh Bamardiston only demurred to the 
London season. He was willing to make the 
winding walk, and the new drive with its 
lodge gates ; but if she did not like to relin- 
quish the lake and the fete, he thought the 
London expenses had better not take place. 
Would not his dearest love resign London, 
and beautify Barnardiston ? 

No, indeed ! his dearest love was not going 
to shut herself up in Sussex all the year round. 
She would never resign London. Papa Bar- 
nardiston did not wish her to do so, and why 
must Mr. Hugh insist upon giving her pain ? 

Mr. Hugh ! It was a disagreeable epithet, 
and always meant uncomfortable things. 
Whenever he wished Caroline to hear a little 
reason, she invariably addressed him as ^ Mr. 
Hugh,' and Duchesne's presence did not check 
the thoughtless utterance of it. He must 
and really would insist upon caution before 
servants. He would not appear imperious, 
but he must gravely reprehend the folly and 
its effects. An interview in his lady's 
dressing-room gave him opportunity to dis. 
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close his feelings. Those interviews were 
becoming rare, and of short duration. Lady 
Caroline pleaded hurry, weariness, head-ache, 
letter-writing, anything to avoid matrimonial 
scenes of strife. If Mr. Hugh had any 
nonsense to communicate, he always worried 
her with it in her own private apartment. 
She should be obliged to close the door upon 
his long, melancholy face. What was the 
matter now? Oh, he was offended at being 
called Mr. Hugh. Was he not a commoner, 
and the son of Mr. Barnardiston ? He was 
Mr. Hugh, and a very dismal Mr. Hugh. 
What was she to call him ? 

Lady Caroline ensconced herself as usual in 
the ' provoking lounging chair,' and threw a 
large veil over her head and well-turned 
shoulders, to repose during the ^ beseechings.' 
Hugh Barnardiston tried to preserve his 
temper, but he was very indignant. Was his 
Caroline sweet-tempered, or was she not? 
Doubts often rose and fell in his soul, but 
they were in the ascendant now. He spoke 
affectionately and gravely. 
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" Caroline, it is not a time for jesting. I 
demand your attention and obedience — I have 
a right to do so." 

"Well, dear," replied a soft voice behind 
tiie veil, " we will suppose it, and I shall hear 
every word you say, only don't be very long, 
and omit the expressions, ^beseech' and 
^ usages,' for I have a horror of them." 

" I wish to speak very seriously, my love, 
upon two subjects." 

Lady Caroline gently wound her veil 
around her, and laid her head back. 

" Two subjects ! then you will be full two 
hours discussing them, and I shall be in a 
profound sleep. A long lecture in a mono- 
tonous tone, is my lullaby." 

Hugh Bamardiston was perplexed. No- 
thing could be more vexing than her words, 
or more picturesque than her attitude ; that 
graceful outline was perfect. What could he 
do to gain her attention ? What a fool a 
man was who married beauty, and remained a 
lover ! 

He snatched the veil with vehemence^ 
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which her ladyship resisted, and the beautiful 
fabric became rent in the scuffle. Hugh 
Bamardiston looked alarmed; Lady Caroline 
laughed. 

" Don't be distressed, dear ; you have only 
torn my veil, not my heart. It will be a 
drive to Brighton, to choose a still more 
elegant affair. Duchesne will figure in it now, 
if Anderson does not demolish it, as you have 
done. How rough some people are." 

" My dear Caroline, I was not aware you 
had gathered it so firmly round you." 

"I have reason to rejoice at the circum- 
stance ; I get rid of an old veil and a lecture 
at once. Long lectures and matrimonial 
disturbances are sure to end ill, and I cannot 
see why they are persevered in. I must beg 
you will in future keep to your own rooms, 
and allow me the undisturbed use of mine. If 
you have any lectures to aimoy me with, 
rehearse them in some other place, Hugh, 
deqjp, or I must have Duchesne with me." 

Duchesne again ! now was the moment to 
speak. 
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"I have a great objection to familiarity 
with such people, Caroline." 

" It may be so, dear, for you have many 
odd fancies ; but I consider her extremely 
companionable. You may make a fast friend 
or enemy of Anderson, if you please, but let 
Duchesne alone, or some scandal may arise." 

" I wish you would be reasonable, Caroline ; 
you are not aware how you hurt. my feelings." 

Hugh Barnardiston looked unfeignedly of- 
fended, and the quick observation of his com- 
panion detected it. She must win by all 
means, not throw from her, affections so valu- 
able to her interests. After all, he was im- 
mensely important, and really very good 
natured ; she must make it up gracefully. 
She understood his character welL He adored 
her now, but he might become intractable 
through mismanagement She would apply 
soothing syrup to the restless child. 

Lady Caroline rose gaily from her seat, and 
threw her arms around her husband's neck. 
One smile of her's calmed down the ruffled 
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features, and produced peace. Hugh Bamar- 
diston was disarmed, and only displeased with 
himself. When should he become acquainted 
with all the little, naughty, sparkling manoeu- 
vres of that enchanting creature ? He was a 
stupid dolt not to comprehend her pretty 
playful tricks. He never would lecture her 
more. 

^' My own Hugh, don't quarrel with me ! I 
never could quarrel with anyone !" 

This was said with the sweetest tone, and 
most innocent look imaginable. It almost 
unmanned him. 

^' My love, I know I am half a brute to an 
angel, but I would not offend my precious 
wife for ten thousand worlds. Forgive me, 
Caroline!" 

It was signed and sealed, and the reconciled 
pair sat in harmony, and even hand in hand, 
for an hour, before Duchesne disturbed them. 
Hugh Barnardiston had openly confessed his 
errors, and professed unalterable affection ere 
the bower woman appeared ; but Lady Caro- 
line had made no protestation of any kind — 
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she only asserted her peculiar good nature, 
which never quarrelled, and her unchangeable 
aversion to lectures on any subject. Her 
ladyship took advantage of those malleable 
moments, to press upon her dearest Hugh the 
necessity of appearing a season in town, and of 
entering into, perhaps', a few trifling expenses, 
which might never occur again. She had 
daughters: their welfare must not be lost 
sight of. In a few years they must be pro- 
perly introduced, and the Misses Crookstone 
would expect, from their rank and connections, 
certain introductions beyond what Barnar- 
diston alone commanded. Her darling Hugh 
would concur with her in thinking she was 
bound to glance forwards, and prepare in some 
degree for coming events. Though he was 
sometimes a sad lecturer, he had plenty of 
sound sense, and was a man of the world. 
She was quite sure he would assist her in 
acting prudentially, and respect her feelings 
as a mother. 

It was all hour of real domestic enjoyment 

c 2 
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to Hugh Bamardiston as he sat listening to his 
lady's pleadings, and bore witness to her real 
worth as a parent. He saw her bright eyes 
fixed upon him, and heard her sweet voice re- 
hearsing her anxieties concerning her little 
ones. What a feeling, loving heart! How 
few were aware of the mine of affection con- 
cealed under those engaging manners. He 
wished his mother could overhear her maternal 
fears — she would soon be her warmest admirer. 
He hastened to relieve her alarm. 

*^ My dear love, send for the little souls : 
I will gladly go for them myself I want to 
see them. Let the nurseries be prepared, and 
the children brought here as soon as possible. 
They ought, to be here now— and you will have 
pleasure in exchanging all tn|| racketting for 
their company." 

'' I shall send for Agnes after the London 
season, Hugh dear — but not just now. I do 
not mean to be selfish. They are so well 
taken care of, I have no alarms about that — 
only I wish every step to be taken, with refer- 
ence to their future good, by myself. I wish 
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to keep up the Crookstone connection for their 
sakes — therefore a yearly trip to London is 
advisable. Catharine will remain with her 
aunt, who will leave her extremely well pro- 
vided. She will leave Catharine five hundred 
a year — ^plenty for a plain girl of quality." 

" Is not that a speculation ? Miss Crook- 
stone may marry." 

" Nonsense — marry ? — who would marry 
Catharine Crookstone, with five-and-thirty 
years upon her brow, and a nose as long as 
Brighton pier ? How you talk, Hugh !" 

" My love. Miss Crookstone is by no means 
unsightly. I thought her nose very aristo- 
cratic, and her manner peculiarly gentle : she 
may marry, yet." 

" I assure you she is remarkably buckram 
with her gentle manners. She will not marry 
anybody now, after refusing. a man of large 
fortune, because he blurted out a few Irish 
oaths, which meant nothing." 

" Perhaps he will make a second attack ?" 

" I have no fears upon the subject. She 
will certainly remain single — and Catharine 
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will be her heir, in spite of your smile. It is 
for her future good I act, in placing her with 
her aunt. The children would be in the way 
here now, but I shall send for Agnes at a 
future period." 

" When will that be, my love ?" 
" Well, don't tease me about it, Hugh — for 
I have a great many nervous feelings, and 
perfect quiet is necessary for me. I should 
like now to be perfectly still, till Duchesne 
comes. A house full of company is employ- 
ment enough, without waking up dormant 
distresses. Don't aUude to the dear children 
again, Hugh. I tremble all over." 

Lady Caroline laid her head upon the little 
silver table which stood at the side of her 
chair — ^but there was no rest. She laid it 
lightly on her husband's shoulder — but that 
pillow was too hard — ^besides, he smelt of the 
stable; she was sure he had been in the 
stables. Hugh Bamardiston was surprised : 
he had certainly been at the door of the 
stables, for a moment, early in the morning, 
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but it was impossible to have received any 
taint. 

Oh, yes — it was quite possible — for she felt 
it, and was ill from it. Really, he must go 
jand dress, and she would ring for Duchesne. 
She wished to recover before she met her 
friends. There — ^they must shake hands, and 
part — for he had certainly been in the stables, 
and his shoulder was as pointed as a toasting- 
fork. 

Lady Caroline rang the bell, and then ten- 
dered her fair hand to her husband. He 
kissed it with devotion. 

" I have had a very happy hour, Caroline ; 
these moments are few and far between, now. 
I wish I had not been at the stable door." 

"We are old-married people, Hugh, and 
t^'h'tStes are dull things. It is no longer 
the Hotel Hardinge." 

" But we are happily married, Caroline, 
and only death can part us now." 

" What a melancholy thought ! It is very 
distressing to be assured we mmt live together 
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whether we like it or not. One hates being 
compelled to anything." 

" Have you any regrets, my love, at being 
mine for better or worse ?" 

"I did not give it a thought, till you be- 
came sentimental, and informed me I was a 
prisoner for life. I must have my cage-door 
open to fly in and out, or I shall beat myself 
or you to pieces against the wires. Don't 
favour me with any sentiment, Hugh, that 
bears upon captivity. I never had a taste for 
sentiment." 

'^ You puzzle me, Caroline. Are you 
serious, or at play with my feelings ? I can- 
not always understand you." 

" Well, dear, understand me now, and 
away to your dressing-room. My head aches. 
I want Duchesne, and a quiet half hour. 
How very foolish to talk sentiment, and sit 
cooing here about being caged for ever! I 
want to recruit my spirits for dinner, so pray 
go, dear; adtoJ' 

Lady Caroline smiled, and waved her hand, 
as her husband slowly quitted the room. The 
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expression of his coantenaQce amused her^ but 
Duchesne had entered, and her presence 
prevented a rejoinder. 

How tiresome a very fond husband was ! 
Hugh was the kindest poor soul in the world, 
but, if she was not a little on the alert, he 
would be creeping Into her dressing-room, and 
establish himself there. Lord Crookstone had 
never worried her with sentiment. When he 
was not in his furious fits, he was rather plea- 
sant ; but they never met to enjoy a stupid 
matrimonial iMe-a-lMe. People of the world 
loved the world : they did not wish to retire 
into comers from its influence. Hugh would 
become a tame monkey, if she was not rather 
resolute, and monkeys were mischievous com- 
panions. He had only sat an hour with her, 
and in that space of time he had contrived to 
make her ill, by wishing to have the children 
at Bamardiston, and reminding her of the 
marriage ceremony. She must teach Mr. 
Hugh gradually to sit in his own dressing- 
room, not in hers, and beware of sentiment. 

Lady Caroline's iMe-d-UU had not the 
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slightest influence upon her spirits, when she 
met her assembled guests in the drawing-room. 
The very uncomfortable remembrance of her 
children had passed away, and the marriage 
ceremony was forgotten. Her ladyship, all 
animated grace, heeded not her husband's 
grave expression, or the distance he main- 
tained from her side. She was the delight of 
the circle, ever prompt in procuring amuse- 
ment, and possessing the rare gift of accom- 
modating herself to all persons, and every 
opinion, with fascinating ease. 

Mrs. Bamardiston could not comprehend 
that serpentine style of mind and manner. 
She had herself very decided notions upon 
right and wrong, and nothing ever had in- 
duced her to say what was not in her heart. 
It was wonderful to see how quietly my lady 
glided about, raising continual admiration, and 
increasing her acquaintance, without injuring 
her health, or getting into scrapes. She was 
astonished how she could manage to be all 
things to all people, without making mistakes, 
and sometimes giving offence; but she got 
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through it all with flying colours. Her own 
attention was often engrossed by her, and she 
found herself watching my lady, when she 
might be better employed. It was often a 
very pretty sight to see her entertaining a 
targe company, without ever being at a loss 
for conversation or spirits ; but she* could not 
approve her. She was not making Hugh 
happy. Hugh often wished Bamardiston 
could be turned over like a box of toys, and 
its contents dislodged, and sent rolling to 
Brighton; but the gay thing only laughed, 
and pursued her course. Hugh would have 
been happier with Julia Hayes, only he doted 
upon my lady, and could not discern her hol- 
low heart, poor fellow. 

Hugh Barnardiston never again found ad- 
mittance into his lady's boudoir, though she 
declared Duchesne never intruded there before 
her proper time. Her dear Hugh must remem- 
ber her time was so occupied in doing the 
honours of his fine place, that a little rest 
was grateftil just before the dressing-hell rang, 
and she was not so robust in health as himself. 
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He could ride about the country, and inspect 
his labourers liKe any yeoman, but she was 
formed in a more fragile mould. She must 
have a little silent time previous to preparing 
for dinner. Some how or other, Hugh did 
not time his visit well. At any rate, he had 
his own comfortable dressing-room, or his 
mother's old-fashioned range to fly to, and 
really married people need not be always 
together ! She did not perceive the necessity 
of hearing disquisitions and complaints upon 
things she never intended to relinquish. 

Hugh Bamardiston submitted to events he 
conld not control ; and, perceiving his attempts 
to enjoy one hour of his lady's society alone 
were constantly foiled by the presence of her 
waiting-maid, he ceased his visits, and turned, 
naturally, to the * old-fashioned range.' He 
was ever welcome there ; whatever might be 
occurring in high places, the mother's smile 
and the mother's eye beamed upon him. He 
never came too early, or remained too late in 
her warm, quiet precincts, for the very sound 
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of his footstep was music in her ear. If he 
loitered beyond the dressing-hour, she com- 
forted liim with the assurance that no one 
would observe they were deficient In their 
appearance; people were eating and talking 
too earnestly to observe a toilette which was 
never splendid. If he liked to remam while 
she was just huddling on her gown, she would 
not disturb him ; for she disliked waiting- 
maids, and never gave into the foolish fashion 
of keeping a dressy lady to read her letters 
and purloin her ornaments ; so he was wel- 
come to the soft -cushioned old sofa, whenever 
he liked. Thus, invited and soothed, Hugh 
Barnardiston became gradually accustomed to 
conclude the labours of the morning in Mrs. 
Barnardiston's angle of the mansion, and with 
her he could freely confer upon those improve- 
ments which his lady despised. His mother 
loved the place, and was interested in every 
spot comprised within the boundary of Barnar- 
diston Court property. She did not wish for 
changes because Captain Gardiner originated 
them : she only considered the useful, and 
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loved the intended improvement, because her 
son was interested in in. She did not over- 
look expense, as Caroline dashed it aside, and 
they could make tolerable estimates together, 
which gave them some insight into what was 
going on. His mother was quite a woman of 
business. He had not been aware of what an 
active mind she possessed. He had been very 
thoughtless in his single days, and often under- 
rated her anxiety concerning him; but she 
knew the world better than he did, though he 
contended with her, and must often have given 
her pain. He wished his Caroline was more 
like that mother. He wished they were a 
little more in each other's company. 

It was too late to wish impossibilities. Two- 
individuals more opposed in taste, action, and 
opinions, could not exist, than Lady Caroline 
and Mrs. Bamardiston. It was not to be ex- 
pected they would coalesce even with re- 
gard to the person they professed to love. 
They might quarrel over Hugh Barnardiston, 
but their mode of showing attachment could 
never fuse into mutual (•oni])lacency. Mrs. 
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Bamardiston loved her son with a depth of 
intensity which Lady Caroline could not even 
comprehend, and did not wisH to feel. Lady 
Caroline declared she loved her husband 
' comme q'a' — quite sufficiently to live very 
comfortably with him, if he did not interfere 
with her little ways; and what more would 
people have? It was ridiculous to make a 
fiiss about a man till he becomes weary or 
imperious. Her poor mother-in-law had only 
one idea, and that was her son and dog con- 
joined. Silver Bell and Hugh filled the 
one cavity in her brain which could receive 
any impression — all the rest were empty. 
One comfort was, the odious dog had never 
appeared in public since his disgrace, therefore 
she should countermand his death. She was 
always averse to strong measures, unless they 
were needful, so the nasty growling thing 
might live a little longer out of sight. The 
prohibition, however came too late ; ' Mr. 
Anderson' had succeeded in obtaining a nice 
little dose, which had been administered a 
fortnight, and was doing its work very slowly 
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and surely. Silver Bell was dwindling away 
in Mrs. Bamardiston's apartments, and no one 
could imagine the cause. Mrs. Barnardiston 
hoped he was improving a little. 

Lady Caroline was rather sorry matters had 
gone so far, but she charged Duchesne to 
keep perpetual silence on the subject. People 
had no right to trouble their fiiends with 
old snoring pets, and they had only themselves 
to thank for the consequences. Silver Bell 
existed nearly a fortnight longer in heaviness 
and inability to move, and was found dead on 
his cushion, to the extreme distress of his 
mistress and the good Franklyn. Lady Caro- 
line looked almost serious for some minutes, 
and spoke very kindly to both the mourners ; 
but she could not remove * a rooted sorrow' — 
she must trust to time to bring consolation. 
Her ladyship gave another caution to Du- 
chesne to hold her tongue, when she con- 
veyed the news to her, and let her know if any 
more Silver Bells were smuggled into Barnar- 
diston. 
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CHAPTER II. 

An event of intense importance at Bamardis- 
ton, put an end to Lady Caroline's season in 
town. Her ladyship became languid and ill : 
she had never been so ill before. She hoped 
the nice medicine which had so silently re- 
moved the disagreeable dog, was not trans- 
ferred to herself, for really she was unable to 
make the least exertion — just like Silver Bell. 
Who was the cleverest among the stupid sons 
of Esculapius in Sussex ? 

Mrs, Bamardiston displayed her real kind- 
VOL. IT. n 
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ness of heart towards the invalid. In health 
and prosperity she avoided her daughter-in- 
law as much a^ she could, without actually 
inviting observation ; but, in her low estate, 
she was anxious to promote her comfort. The 
first advice was called in, and the public mind 
was extremely restless upon the subject. Was 
there really an end to the Bamardiston 
gaieties? Was the lovely Lady Caroline 
seized with a dangerous malady ? What did 
fat Dr. Winthrop say ? Lady Caroline had 
been gay, even to rashness. She was now 
suffering from continued exertions — and Mrs. 
Bamardiston was seriously alarmed. How 
would it all end? 

Hugh Bamardiston became almost frantic 
at his lady's changed appearance. He had 
always prophesied evil of the fearful state of 
dissipation she had entered upon. Caroline 
was fading away under continual exertion, 
which he would not allow in future. If she 
had been condemned to the tread-mill, her 
body and mind would have sunk under its 
rigour, at an early period ; yet she was vigor- 
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ously prosecuting a mode of existence even 
more terrible — for no interval of rest was 
allowed. He would close Barnardiston, and 
place a padlock on the gates, to bar out the 
continued influx of company. He would 
appeal once more to her good sense to stay 
the hurricane, and remain for a little season 
in comparative seclusion. If Caroline re- 
sented his counsel, he must take steps to 
enforce it. 

Lady Caroline would not hear of counsjsl, 
and as to ^ steps/ she should like to know 
what step poor Hugh meant to take. His 
last step was leading her from the altar — and 
she had stepped into power, and meant to 
keep it. If Mr. Hugh began shaking his 
head, and put on the husband, she should 
have such laughing fits, that her health would 
suflFer fi:om the emotion. What did he know 
about people's complaints ? Seclusion ! live 
in seclusion ! He did not relish seclusion 
when Barnardiston was neither more nor less 
than a monastery, and Mamma Barnardiston 
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the stem melancholy lady abbess ! If the 
sources of cheerfulness were closed, she would 
not answer for her life. What a parcel of 
profound simpletons, to suppose she required 
a cell, and fat Dr. Winthrop for her confessor I 
Let the place be enlivened, and the old hall 
filled with guests ; — instead of padlocking the 
park gates, invite the neighbourhood to in- 
creased mirth and sociability, for she needed it. 
Instead of Mr. Hugh looking dismal, let him 
smile, and rejoice to do her utmost bidding ! 
Let all her wishes become laws, and let the 
hurricane have its way, or the heir of Bamar- 
diston would npver see the light. 

Lady Caroline's disclosure changed the 
aspect of aflfairs, and opened a wide door for 
all sorts of phantasies. Nothing could be 
denied to her longing eye, and the desires of 
her heart met immediate compliance. Bar- 
nardiston would be able to boast three gene- 
rations within its ample bosom at once, and a 
large family might animate and renew a place 
which had never been renowned for many sons 
and daughters. Instead of enforcing tempo- 
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rary quiet, Hugh Barnardiston's only fear was 
that his lady should feel a moment's gloom. 
Every amusement that could be devised was 
eagerly presented to her notice, and the youth- 
ful husband devoted himself exclusively to the 
care of a charge whom he loved better than 
his own life. That affection was lightly appre- 
ciated and lightly treated. 

It was a point pressed by Dr. Winthrop, 
that Lady Caroline must relinquish London, 
and his opinion was received by her ladyship 
with angry submission. She really felt angry, 
and HughBamardiston was destined to receive 
the electric shocks that burst fipom her charged 
spirits. She begged the visits of that disa- 
greeable man might be as ^few and far between,' 
as would be consistent with her safety. She 
was aware the moment he came into her pre- 
sence, that he intended mischief. Whenever 
a fat man in black came into a sick room with 
a pale smiling face, and a husky voice, he 
intended to prescribe every sort of annoyance. 
She could not understand his violent objection 
to her being in London, and if she gained 
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strength, she would argue the matter with 
him. She could not endure being told she 
' must not ' do anything she particularly wished 
to do. How in the world should she find 
amusement for the next few months ? Every- 
body would soon be running up to town, and 
she would be left to the tender mercies of 
Mamma Bamardiston. 

Mrs. Bamardiston bore the petulance of her 
daughter-in-law with great patience, and made 
no complaints. My lady was feather-headed, 
and so were most sprigs of quality, she heard. 

She was herself looking forward to the delight 
of becoming a grandmother, and she could 
bear much for her dear child's sake. To 
nurse her son's child was a vision of great 
happiness. She would take it to her bosom 
as Naomi nursed Euth's babe. There was a 
representation of it on one of the Dutch tiles 
in her dressing-room fireplace; and she had 
often contemplated the figure of Naomi gazing 
upon the babe. Her whole soul seemed 
wrapped up in the infant ; so would hers be, 
when the little thing appeared. My lady 
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would not love it, for she loved nothing but 
pleasure ; but it should never want a grand- 
mother's care. My lady never spoke of her 
two poor banished children. 

But Lady Caroline was intending great 
things. Since London was denied to her 
longing soul, and her own strength greatly 
declined, she meant to be exceedingly mater- 
nal. The nurseries should be entirely new 
furnished, and the Sussex ladies would crowd 
to Bamardiston to examine her tasteful novel- 
ties. Every situation might develop an ele- 
gant taste ; there was nothing, however trifling 
and humble, which Parisian taste did not 
embellish. The English nation had very crude 
notions of elegance, and few rose above medi* 
ocrity in the art of decoration. The nurseries 
of Bamardiston should be unique ; and when 
once in operation, she would send for Agnes, 
and introduce her among the juveniles of Sus- 
sex. Aunt Catharine would bring the poor 
little things up to learn only hymns, and say 
only catechism; but she would snatch poor 
Agnes from such dreary work. Catharine 
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might remain a nun, if she liked ; but she had 
other views for the pretty Agnes. She would 
send for the dear child now ; for she required 
all sorts of excitement to bear her captivity 
with composure. She wondered how the poor 
child would be dressed by its serious aunty. 
Most likely it would appear dreadfully dowdy. 
Aunts and uncles were such dull-headed, well- 
meaning beings I She must attend to Agnes 
herself. 

The nurseries withdrew Lady Caroline's 
attention from the lake ; and even the lodge 
gates were lost sight of, in the absorbing 
interest of arranging a wardrobe for the heir 
of Bamardiston, and the honourable Agnes 
Crookstone. All her ladyship's energies 
were concentrated in the nurseries and its 
future tenants. She spoke of nothing 
else. Brighton could not produce exactly 
what she required — she must send her orders 
to the first London houses, which was always 
best in the end, if the expense did appear 
rather exorbitant. Mr. Bamardiston con- 
sidered his lady daughter somewhat thought- 
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less ; and though he honoured her delight in 
an occupation so fraught with the tenderest 
and best feelings of the hearty he did think it 
neediul to check her careless finance. He 
spoke to his son upon the subject. Immense 
accounts were pouring in on all sides. The 
Brighton jeweller had sent in an alarming bill 
of seven hundred pounds for trinkets previous 
to her marriage. Mrs. Bamardiston had 
never spent seven pounds in her life upon such 
folly — she had deemed the family jewels suffi- 
cient. So had all the Bamardiston ladies — 
something must be done. 

What was to be done ? Hugh Bamardiston 
frankly confessed he was unable to lecture the 
wife of his heart, for she answered him only 
by smiles or tears, and always protested her 
innocent motives. He truly gave her credit 
for the purest intentions, though her actions 
were very heedless. The lecture had better 
proceed from his father. Caroline reverenced 
him so much, and thought so highly of all he 
said, or did I He had great influence over her 
mind, and his remarks would have weight 
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with a youthful daughter. She would surely 
heed his parental remonstrances, and submit to 
his earnest gently expressed wishes. He had 
himself given way too much, and dropped the 
reins which a husband should hold gracefully 
but firmly. He was aware of it — he felt it 
sometimes keenly, but he could not rectify it. 
She had discovered every avenue to his affec- 
tions. His father was every way qualified for 
the task, by age, situation, and power. 

Mr. Barnardiston shrunk from the under- 
taking. He acknowledged the enormity of the 
expenses Lady Caroline had plunged into, and 
of which there would be no end, unless pru- 
dential measures were enforced — but what 
could he say to a pretty coaxing creature who 
knew her power! The young syren had 
wound herself so cleverly and fondly round his 
affections, he was not at all prepared to put 
on the schoolmaster, and snub his docile pupil. 
If she had raised tornadoes by a violent oppo- 
sition, or shown temper in any transaction of 
daily occurrence, he could meet her without 
distress ; but that smiling, clinging, seducing 
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sort of manner was irresistible, and if he com- 
menced the interview with grave remonstrance, 
he should be speedily wheedled into compliance 
with her views, and fancy himself a hard- 
hearted scoundrel, for disputing with an angel. 
If the husband could not assert himself, what 
could a poor admiring father-in-law do ? Per- 
haps ladies understood one another best, and if 
Barbara would undertake the affair gently, a 
few remarks from her might be influential. 
Only Barbara could act just then; Lady 
Caroline's situation must be considered, and 
she must not be startled, or suffered to ex- 
perience^mental annoyance. Gentlemen might 
not be perhaps sufficiently guarded. Barbara 
was not easily alarmed, and understood 
matters — would Barbara undertake the little 
affair? 

Mrs. Barnardiston was ready to do or say 
anything that could possibly avail with an 
individual who possessed sense, or a feeling 
heart : but it was out of her power to accord 
either one or the other to her right honourable 
daughter-in-law. She declined expressing her 
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opinion to her son, for that opinion could only 
tear open newly-closed wounds; but to her 
husband she was perfectly unreserved. 

" This is a fine piece of business, Mr. Bar- 
nardiston, but you are the only person that 
can act." 

** What can / do ? What can I say to 
Lady Caroline in her present situation ?" 

" If you will do what is right and prompt, 
I will say it for you, Mr. Bamardiston." 

" What in the world am I to do ?" 

" The property is yours, Mr. Bamardiston, 
and you must secure it, or it will never de- 
scend to the poor babe. You must be aware 
we have a high-flying ladyship brought into 
Bamardiston Court, whose only talents are 
wheedling and spending." 

"You never liked that lovely creature, 
Barbara !" 

" It was not Ukely I should approve a high- 
flying widow and heartless mother, though I 
admire her beauty. I never wish to say much 
about her, Mr. Bamardiston, particularly as I 
cannot stem the torrent. It is even now too 
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late to talk, unless you are resolved to take 
proper means yourself. The lady will run 
into deeper debt." 

Mr. Bamardiston felt his lady spoke the 
truth. Lady Caroline had caused enormous 
jsxpenditure, and he had in some instances 
encouraged it, instead of checking the evil ; 
but what could he do with a lovely, playful 
woman, who never was out of temper ? If 
she had an irritable, disagreeable temper, he 
should know what to do — ^but to snub, or even 
look serious upon that smiling face, was im- 
possible. Yet something must be done, or 
poor Bamardiston would come to the hammer. 
What step must be taken ? 

Mrs. Bamardiston calmly set the matter 
before her disturbed husband with considerable 
conciseness. 

" Entail the property, Mr. Bamardiston, 
and compel the young people to live within 
their fine allowance. Close Bamardiston to 
the multitude, and open it to a few. Allow 
no house in town for an excuse to spend 
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money, and let all bills be settled monthly on 
both sides. ",► 

This was excellent counsel. Entailing the 
property would, doubtless, preserve it in the 
family, and there might be danger in leaving 
it unguarded, as things appeared at present; 
but as to closing Bamardiston to the multi- 
tude, he dared not think of such a measure. 
Lady Caroline would pine and die. That 
sweet face would become pale, and her spirits 
would utterly fail: no, that must not be. 
Women were so cruel to each other ! He 
really believed Barbara would put her in the 
Inquisition if she could. The young thing 
was thoughtless; he could not deny it — but 
there was no reason to worry her to death 
because she was thoughtless. Mrs. Bamar- 
diston observed the workings of her husband's 
countenance. 

^' You disapprove of my suggestions, Mr. 
Bamardiston?" 

*^ No, my dear, not altogether. Ypu are 
right enough in theory, but we can hardly 
reduce it to practice." 
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"What is a theory for, then, if it is 
impracticable because it is right, Mr. Bamar- 
diston?" 

"My dear, the entail is quite feasible; it 
can be silently arranged: but who is to tell 
that pretty young creature she must resign 
London seasons, and receive only a limited 
society?" 

" I will make it known to her when you 
have decided what is to be done, Mr. Bamar- 
diston, but don't send me on a fool's errand. 
If I must enter upon the subject with my 
lady, it will be to please you, not to gratify 
myself." 

" You will be so harsh, Barbara. You 
have taken a fearful dislike to Lady Caroline, 
and I fear the eflfects upon her nerves. Will 
you promise to speak kindly, and just hint all 
our wishes gently?" 

"No, Mr. Barnardiston, I never hint; Lady 
Caroline is too clever and too resolute to take 
hints. I will tell truths, but I do not con- 
ceive hints eflfect anything with Brighton stars. 
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I will say any wishes and requests from 
•yourself, but I never hint/' 

" Her present situation must be taken into 
consideration. Lady Caroline must not be 
alarmed or offended, Barbara, at this mo- 
ment." 

"You had better execute your own com- 
mission, Mr. Bamardiston. You have a very 
high opinion of Lady Caroline ; I have not." 

How provoking ! Barbara was as restive as 
a mule upon that one subject, so displeasing 
to his son, and obnoxious to himself. What 
could cause such fatal prejudice in her mind, 
concerning a beautiful young woman, whose 
praise was in everybody's mouth ! There was 
not a dissentient voice upon the subject ; every 
lip spoke approbation, and every eye admired 
her. He would thank his lady to present her 
budget of objections, always excepting thought- 
lessness. He agreed in considering Lady 
Caroline thoughtless — ^perhaps expensive was 
the better word — ^but there he must stop. A 
more affectionate, sweet-tempered, courteous, 
elegant creature, had never appeared in 
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Sussex. It was the uniyersal opinion. It 
was a wonderful and inconceivable prejudice. 

Mrs. Bamardiston did not lose her presence 
of mind, or her temper, as she rebutted her 
husband's remarks. Her mind was fully pre- 
pared to meet all sorts of opposition, and she 
expected many annoyances. From the moment 
of Lady Caroline's entrance into Bamar- 
diston, she had resigned all comfort, and de- 
sired only to retire to her own apartments 
unmolested. There was plenty of space in 
that large building to keep apart, and escape 
observation. If she was required to appear 
upon any occasion, everyone knew where to 
find her, but she never could be blinded by 
fine features, or duped by flattering words, 
when every action tended to the most refined 
selfishness. Lady Caroline was not an extra- 
ordinary personage. Many attractive creatures 
were glow-worms to the public eye, while they 
were canker-worms in their homes. Men and 
women, too, often threw a gay garment over 
tattered mental under - raiment, when they 
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glided into society, which was as quickly 
thrown aside when they returned into the 
domestic circle. Society had seldom time to 
scan matters very closely. The silver tissue 
was sparkling, and it sat well upon the wearer 
— ^that was sufficient. If the peace of a family 
was motheaten, the household must look to it. 
There should be great care taken what 
strangers were admitted among them, and 
to whom they entrusted the reins of govern- 
ment, for public opinion only rested upon 
slight ^points dCappui^^ and the innocent fre- 
quently got heavy burdens to carry, which 
became lifehold property. My lady was very 
agreeable, and peculiarly flattering, therefore 
she would be always popular at home and 
abroad — ^her heartlessness would only be dis- 
covered by the unfortunate few who traversed 
her will. Perhaps Mr. Bamardiston would 
discover his mistake some day, and be more 
guarded. 

Oh, these little matrimonial diflferences — 
how gradually they undermine comfort ! — how 
surely they sap domestic peace ! They are the 
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little foxes which spoil the vines. Family 
harmony is nipped before the evil is dis- 
covered, and there is no gathering up water 
once shed upon the ground. Abundance of 
weeds spring up and choke the delicate plants 
which love dry and warm culture — some will 
wither to revive no more, and a few linger in 
a sickly existence, but not to flourish. There 
was danger at Bamardiston, lest a ruthless 
hand should tear up its long-established com- 
posure, and plant contention there. 

Mrs. Bamardiston foresaw it, and decided 
at once upon her line of action. She would 
not contend. She was ready to offer herself a 
sacrifice till the eyes of her husband and son 
were forced open by suffering which she could 
not control. It would fall upon both in dif- 
ferent ways. Poor Hugh would find himself 
without a companion, yet bound to maintain a 
high-flying partner; and Mr. Barnardiston's 
love of order and economy would detect, when 
too late, he had been congratulating himself 
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upon having grafted a hard-hearted prodigal 
upon the family tree. 

The contention of that interview ended in 
obedience to her husband's wishes. Mrs. 
Bamardiston could make no impression upon 
his evident admiration and affection for Lady 
Caroline. He still allowed she was thought- 
less, but a few remonstrances very gently ex- 
pressed by herself would do wonders. He 
could see no want of heart — no selfishness of 
purpose — in his daughter. No one was fault- 
less, and a little indiscretion certainly lay at 
her door ; but who could blame a very lovely 
woman, so young, and so unfortunately linked 
with Lord Crookstone ? He would answer 
for her docility and immediate obedience. 

" Only try her, Barbara. Just lay your 
prejudice on one side, and speak very gently. 
Your manner is a little blunt, because you will 
speak your mind, but I assure you her affection 
is something extraordinary. I am so much 
with her, that I have many opportunities of 
testing it. Promise to speak to her, and speak 
extremelv gently." 
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" Very well, Mr. Bamardiston." 

" Just say you know we all love and admire 
her too well to give her pain. A few words, 
perhaps, on the necessity of curtailing expense, 
may be rather strongly expressed. Our dear 
daughter will receive them very courteously. 

" Very well, Mr. Bamardiston." 

*^ Be very mild, Barbara ; Lady Caroline is 
more nervous than you are aware of. Her 
situation must be very much considered. She 
may be hysterical." 

"No, Mr. Bamardiston, she will bear it 
very well.'' 

" How can you tell, my dear ?" 

** Because she will get nothing by it, Mr. 
Bamardiston ; I am only your wife, not the 
proprietor of the property." 

" I certainly conceive you to be one of the 
most prejudiced persons I ever knew or read 
of," observed Mr. Bamardiston, with some 
asperity. '' I can only pronounce you to be 
under a strong delusion, which clings closer 
and closer as I endeavour to clear away the 
rubbish. I wish I could speak to her ; I wish 
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I had a little more courage to meet my 
daughter myself." 

" I wish you would, Mr. Bamardiston. I 
have no pleasure in the commission. I cannot 
fancy any interference on my part being 
useful." 

" It better becomes you^ Barbara. You 
can speak more openly, and, as you are not 
so attached to the poor thing — that is, you 
have never sought or enjoyed her society, as I 
have done — ^your feelings will not be so dis- 
tressed. The sooner you give a few hints the 
better ; the poor thing is not aware what 
tremendous accounts are coming in, and the 
nursery aSair will be an expensive amusement. 
You must undertake it, my dear, only be 
gentle. I certainly wish she had not been 
Lord Crookstone's widow, but we cannot help 
the past. I could wish you to have a speedy 
interview, my dear." 

Mrs. Bamardiston submitted to the task im- 
posed upon her) and opened her very disagree- 
able commission on the following morning, 
after her household duties were discharged. 
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Lady Caroline had been in extravagant spirits 
during breakfast — almost overpowering, her 
companions thought, but they were accus- 
tomed to rapid changes in that quarter. Her 
ladyship almost flirted with her husband for a 
few minutes, and assured the ^ dearest of all 
dear fathers' she had a little whim in her 
head which captivated her imagination, and 
would delight his refined taste. She would 
name it to no one till it was executed, but an 
elegant surprise was in store for them shortly. 
They were not to ask her any questions. It 
came into her head very suddenly, and she 
would set about it instantly, before it departed 
again. Poor Hugh looked in the clouds, but 
he would never guess her intentions. She 
had three letters to write upon the subject, 
and time was precious; so, having finished 
her meal, she would leave them all to make 
four guesses each, what the whim was. They 
would never reach the mark. 

Lady Caroline retired to the nurseries, 
which was, for the present, her engrossing 
delight. They were expensively fitted up, 
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and consisted of four apartments arranged in 
elegant order. But this would not now do. 
She must re-organise everything. The heir 
of Bamardiston should not repose in a com- 
mon way, like the son of a wealthy hatter, or 
upstart draper; she had a new idea. The 
infant should have a royal tent, and crimson 
velvet, lined with white satin, should shroud 
his little form from glare or draught. She 
had dreamed of Richard's tent, which once 
charmed her youthful eyes, and the idea 
seized upon her while she was at breakfast. 
Yes, the baby's resting-place should be a 
gorgeous tent, with all its proper appurte- 
nances; and she would write the order to 
London, to be immediately forwarded, for 
her anxiety would be intense to see its eflfect. 
The quilt, of course, must be white satin, 
brocaded and fringed with gold. How 
charming a really pretty infant would look, 
so situated ! She would have a lovely little 
cabinet picture taken of the sleeping child, 
and poor Mamma Bamardiston should be 
stupidly gazing at it in the background, to 
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act as a foil A tap at the door disturbed the 
bright vision, and recalled the fair young lady 
to present scenes. It must be Duchesne; 
she was always near when her services were 
not required. 

" Come in, you disagreeable creature !" 
The door slowly opened, and the figure of 
Mrs. Bamardiston presented itself to the asto- 
nished sight of her daughter-in-law. It was 
not a pleasing surprise. She felt assured 
Mamma Bamardiston came not to bless, or 
scatter flowers : there was a peculiar expres- 
sion in that unsmiling face which boded no 
good. What brought her from the east por- 
tion of the establishment, to enter places she 
had so long relinquished ? There was some- 
thing wrong. 

Lady Caroline did not appear in the least 
embarassed, as she flew to receive her guest, 
and assure her how much she felt the unex- 
pected honour of a little pop visit. She 
fancied it must be Duchesne, coming to dis- 
turb her — ^how could she suppose it was her 
own dear mother, whom she fancied busy in 
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Mrs. Franklyn's apartments ? She was very 
busy herself, too, at the moment she entered : 
her thoughts were with her little ones; she 
was meditating upon lier darlings. She was 
angry with Duchesne, for interrupting her, 
which made her speak a little abruptly — ^but 
Mamma Bamardiston was a sunbeam which 
dispersed all dark shadows. Would she take 
a seat on the ottoman, which no one had 
pressed since it came from the upholsterer ? 

Mrs. Bamardiston glanced around, as she 
seated herself on the first chair which came to 
hand : it was an elegant affair — ^too delicately 
framed for nursery service, but it was more 
useful than an embroidered ottoman. She 
was charged with an errand, however — and it 
must be opened speedily. Everything around 
her gave evidence the visit was needfiil, and 
the message prudential. The nursery depart- 
ment was very magnificent and useless — just 
what a Brighton highflyer would approve. 
Any one would suppose the apartments in- 
tended for royalty. Bamardiston Court would 
soon be frittered away, if the present occupant 
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held power long. Poor dear Hugh !— r-how 
little he knew of woman's ways ! — ^and as to 
Mr. Bamardiston, his understanding was 
^ burked.' She could not see the end of it all. 
At last she spoke — but her tone of voice was 
subdued, and she appeared much affected by 
recollections of past scenes. 

" This was my boy's play-ground — ^but his 
broken toys are removed, and his little bed 
gone. Where is Hugh's little bed ?" 

Oh — the little bed was a curious relic of 
past ages, and it was consigned to the lumber- 
room. If dear Hugh had a family, the dis- 
tinction of the nurseries must move on with 
the fashion of the age. Everything was pro- 
gressing. Would dear Mamma Bamardiston 
just observe the perfect taste of the curtains, 
and the very elegant en-suite of the four rooms? 
It had been delightfiilly selected by the first 
house in London. 

Mrs. Bamardiston acknowledged its ele- 
gance. Two rooms, comfortably fiimished, 
had been sufficient for Hugh- — but now there 
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were four. Lady Caroline became theatrical * 
again : she clasped her hands. 

" My darling Agnes will be with us — and 1 
am so longing to see the dear child! She 
will have two apartments ; and, as they are 
ready, I am going to write for her immediate 
arrival. I cannot rest without my child." 

" You have two little girls, of whom I have 
never heard. Both might have been here 
long ago." 

" They were so excellently attended to by 
Miss Crookstone, and so prized by her, I could 
not prevail upon her to relinquish them while 
I was running about paying and receiving 
visits; but a mother's heart is not satisfied 
long without her darlings. One, I must allow 
to remain with her a little longer — ^but my 
pretty Agnes must be with me. She promises 
to be very lovely." 

" I should insist upon having them both," 
observed her companion. 

" Catharine will not need so much anxiety ; 
she is plain, and rather nosey. AH the Crook- 
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stones are nosey. I cannot admire nosey 
faces." 

'^Is the poor child's nose to close her 
mother's heart and home, and keep her ba- 
nished?'' 

" Oh no — ^no, certainly not ; but you know 
plain people are seldom in danger, and Miss 
Crookstone wishes to adopt her. Catharine 
will be her aunt's heir, and five hundred per 
annum is a comfortable fortune for a plain 
young lady of quality. She will remain with 
the Crookstone family." 

Mrs. Bamardiston was discomfited. Every 
observation of Lady Caroline's was so selfish ! 
To think of a young mother consigning her 
child to the care of another, and feeling no 
compunction ! Every interview with her 
daughter-in-law made her feel more assured 
they could never unite in sentiment or action. 
How thoughtlessly people took fancies, and 
married, without considering consequences ! 
Poor dear Hugh, little thought, when he 
resisted her wishes, what a sword he was 
unsheathing in a family where war was un- 
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known. All their little bickerings had been 
in affection, till a fine lady entered Bamar- 
diston, and introduced a train of expensive 
follies. Now, they were all uncomfortable, 
and oppressed, without the ability to help 
themselves. Hugh was so attached to his 
wife, it was in vain to open his eyes; and 
Mr. Bamardiston had a pair of blinkers forced 
upon his optics, which distressed him, but he 
would not acknowledge his annoyance. The 
thing was. Lady Caroline had tied them 
tightly on, and he was willing to remain 
half blind now, lest he should see too much 
upon their removal. Altogether, it was a 
fine piece of business, and could only end 
in misery. 

Mrs. Bamardiston's cogitations, glanced 
rapidly through her mind, as her eye passed 
from one decoration to another, and Lady 
Caroline beheld her with the keen observation 
of one who had studied the language of looks. 
The old lady had never entered her precincts 
before, and such a visit boded evil. She 
feared her mother-in-law. There was an un- 
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manageable decision about ber wbicb could 
not be rolled up, or flattened by soft speeches 
and honied looks. There was no way of get- 
ting at her. Her stem, quiet expression 
defied any attempts to lift her up, or throw 
her down, and she had a good deal of silent 
power, too, over Mr. Hugh. What was her 
object now in entering those apartments? 
There would certainly be a pitched battle in 
Bamardiston : she would see signs and tokens 
of a storm brewing in that dark eye — ^but let 
it come — she was quite prepared for action. 
She had never yet given way, and all her 
battles had been victorious. What was sweet 
Mamma Bamardiston going to say now ? 
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CHAPTER III 

Mrs. Barnardiston was perfectly calm in her 
manner and collected in mind, as she addressed 
her daughter-in-law. She was surprised at 
her own calmness. Her nature had been 
rather irritable, but at this time she felt no 
risings within — no little sweeping gusts of 
warmth — ^no earnest anxieties — as she used to 
feel, when her son disturbed the smooth surface 
of Barnardiston quiet. How was it? She 
supposed heart had nothing to do in the 
matter, and only a sense of duty impelled her 
to undertake a task so irksome as meeting 
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Lady Caroline anywhere, or upon any sub- 
ject. Where Hugh was concerned, her whole 
soul was roused; where my lady was the point 
at issue, none of tibese things moved her. 
She expected nothing, and hoped nothing from 
a spirit so resolute in following out her own 
will, and she had felt assured from their first 
interview, a dominant spirit had entered Bar- 
nardiston. She was therefore in this matter, 
not acting from her own views, but simply in 
compliance with her husband's wishes. She 
was only speaking for another, and if her son 
was shielded from any pain or annoyance 
through her means, she would pass through 
fire and water to obtain him even a momentary 
gratification. It was the powerfiil afiection 
she bore her son which made her feel so 
calm, ere she commenced hammering granite 
walls. 

Lady Caroline waited the attack in smiling 
innocence of look and mannner. Like t^ic 
granite wall, she presented a noble appearance, 
and allowed the enemy to direct her fire in 

VOL. II. F 
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any quarter^ depending upon her intemid 
strength — when the ammunition was spent^ 
the enemy would retire. Her motto had been 
^bend, but yield not/ and she had found it 
always leading her to success. She doubted 
it not under present circumstances. Mrs. Bar- 
nardiston might look a thousand cannonades, 
she should only reply by smiles and sweet 
caresses. She was not startled at a rather 
unexpected question. 

^^ Lady Caroline, may I ask the amount of 
the bills you received with this expensive fur- 
niture?" 

" I have not looked at them, dear Mamma 
Bamardiston." 

" Then you cannot estimate your expenses, 
or know what you are about.'' 

^^ I shall give them to Hugh, some day,'' 
replied Lady Caroline, gently smoothing the 
corner of the ottoman ; ** but I am not quite 
sure I am content with it. I have rather 
changed my plans. Any comfortably estab- 
lished tradesman in Lewes might have rooms 
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like these for his offspring. I wish for some- 
thing more recherchSy 

** My son slept well under dimity curtains 
and a patchwork quilt/' observed Mrs. Bar- 
nardiston, drily. 

" Yes — ^m those days I suppose he did ; but 
twenty years make a great change. Tour 
son's son, must progress with the times, and 
exchange patchwork for velvet.'' 

"My son's circumstances will never authorize 
a royal expenditure, Lady Caroline." 

" Oh no, dear Mamma, but the rooms once 
efficiently furnished, will last for a long period. 
I should not like to see my children sleeping 
under patchwork. " 

"Yet you are wishing for change again, 
even now, Lady Caroline." 

Lady Caroline prostrated herself at her 
mother's feet; her attitude was very picturesque, 
and she would have been a charming subject 
for an artist. Mr. Bamardiston and his son 
would have admired her just then exceedingly^ 

F 2 
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— ^but it was lost upon one who despised all 
attempts at effect. 

" Now, dear mamma, you would not like to 
see your grandchild lying upon a common bed, 
like a tradesman's great fat baby, would you ? 
The heir of Bamardiston must be a person of 
distinction, and his very cradle ought to be 
out of the common way. My child shall not 
lie in a common cradle ; I have sent for the 
prettiest thing London can furnish, for its 
little form to repose in. But now I wish for 
just such a tent as I have seen in one of 
Shakspeare's plays. I must alter my plans, 
and have a superb tent, for these common- 
place things disgust me. I have set my 
heart upon a tent." Lady Caroline took the 
hand of her mother-in-law, and pressed it to 
her lips so earnestly and so gracefully, who 
might resist it ? Mrs. Bamardiston withdrew 
her hand quietly. 

'^^ Mr. Bamardiston objects to very heavy 
expenses in this useless way, Lady Caroline." 
^^ It will be a trifle, a mere trifle, dearest 
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mother. I only mean to exchange the 
furniture of two of the rooms, and a trifle will 
effect that — a few pounds perhaps; but I 
must have my pretty tent. I have given up 
the London season, you know, and T am quite 
indifferent now about the lake, but I must 
have the tent." 

" The expense of this new whim will exceed 
all proper bounds, Lady Caroline. I am 
commissioned to speak to you about these 
amusements, which threaten destruction to 
any property. You must contract no debts ; 
no woman has a right to order expensive 
articles without her husband's concurrence. I 
never dared to do such a thing." 

Dare ! what a sound that word had in her 
ladyship's ear ! not dare to order a few trifles, 
just when and where she pleased ! She could 
not comprehend such oriental slavery. Papa 
Bamardiston a sultan too 1 Then Mr. Hugh 
might some day put on the grand vizier and 
command obedience. While she had power 
with both, she would quash all attempts on 
their part to dictate to herself. Poor Mrs. B. 
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was sent in as pioneer, to report matters and 
try the ground. They dared not approach in 
person. She would be a match for the trio ; 
not by opposition, not by sulky tempers, or 
offensive speech, but by apparent yielding, by 
affectionate manners, and quiet unmoved 
resolution to follow her own judgment and 
win her own way. Mr. Hugh might strut 
about with a paper crown upon his head, but 
she would hold possession of the real sove- 
reignty. The battle would be of short 
duration, for she had armour well proved to 
put on. Lady Caroline replied to Mrs. Bar- 
nardiston's remarks with an admiring ex- 
pression and tones of melody. 

"Ah, dear mamma, how few have your 
excellent sense, and kind wishes to do good ! 
I assure you my husband knew I meant to 
embellish the nurseries a little. He never 
upbraided me. Mr. Pelham's children were 
far more luxuriantly provided for than Hugh 
Bamardiston, of Bamardiston Court, was in 
his infancy; but times and fashions have 
rapidly changed, and we must dash forward 
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like the rest. People expect something more 
fix)m Bamardiston." 

'' Who are the Pelhams?*' 

^'Has Hugh never informed you?" asked 
Lady Caroline, with a slightly agitated move- 
ment; ^'surely he has mentioned the rich 
Pelhams : Mr. Pelham was the wealdiy bank^ 
of Lincoln.'' 

"I never heard the name. I only know 
your jdOLOther was a Miss Middleton of Lincoln, 
by the peerage.*' 

" It will be always hanging over my head, 
and the report is certainly true ; therefore^ I 
will conceal nothing : anything is better than 
perpetual alarm." Lady Caroline ^Qdeavoured 
to appear unconcerned, but her voice was a 
litUe tremulous. '^ She was governess in the 
Pelham family when Lord Crampton pro- 
posed to her, dear Mamma Bamardiston, but 
it little matters what she was ; I am now Lady 
Caroline Bamardiston.'' 

Mrs. Barnardiston sat in silence. She was 
not surprised at all: that theatrical feather- 
headed sort of manner was not really aristo- 
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eratic, and she never did imagine great things 
from the daughter of Miss Middleton of 
Lincoln. 

Lady Caroline continued her depositions 
in livelier spirits ; her mother-in-law had not 
disowned her on account of her mother's humble 
origin, which she almost expected would be 
the case. She felt very much relieved. 

" I thought you had known this little cir- 
cumstance from Hugh, for I informed him of 
it, but he saw the affair as the world sees 
matrimonial alliances — rank covers a multi- 
tude of sins. In this country, actresses and 
parvenus are admitted into high life upon 
the sole merit of a graceful person or a golden 
mine, and rank is a waterproof cloak which 
shields the wearer from storm and tempest. 
When my mother became Lord Crampton's wife, 
she emerged from the Middleton dynasty. The 
Pelhams always lived in very high style, 
but they were originally nobodies, and we 
must have the Bamardiston nurseries in as 
high order for Hugh's successor." 

Mrs. Bamardiston was unchanged in man- 
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ner, but her mind was charged with heavy 
thoughts. Mr. Barnardiston would feel the 
blow. My lady had married a prodigal peer, 
from whom she had imbibed the love of 
luxury and expense, and was now her only 
son's wife. This was the history of the 
Brighton beauty. It had been the history 
of many handsome young creatures. They 
brought disturbance into families, and ploughed 
up the peace of the calm homesteads which 
received them, without remorse. She must 
not think of it: she had a message to 
deliver to her daughter-in-law, and it must be 
briefly done ; her cogitations must be kept for 
her own apartments. She would not forget 
Lady Caroline was the wife of Hugh — there 
was the check upon her feelings. She had 
many disturbing, exciting thoughts, but she 
must suppress them — she could not distress 
her son. The future would be foil of painful 
retrospection to him, and she would not 
complain of that which could not be re- 
medied. She was silent upon Lady Caro- 
line's confession at that moment; but he 
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really kind nature conceiving it must be a 
painful rcYelation, induced her to speak in 
unusually courteous language upon the subject 
of her mission. 

Lady Caroline listened deferentially to her 
companion's judiciousremarks^andboreherfaith- 
ful admonitions with graceful patience. No one 
would have suspected, under that sweet expres- 
sion of filial respect, there could lurk an evil and 
determined spirit of resistance and disgust. 
Mrs. Bamardiston was surprised at her gentle 
reception of rebuke, and did not expect to 
behold a repenting beauty pleading guilty be- 
fore her. Lady Caroline was all submission. 
Had she indeed acted so foolishly ? Had she 
really given pain? — pained the dearest of 
fathers-in-law ? How wicked she had been ! 
Oh I let all the folly of her transgression be 
forgiven, and the past forgotten, and her 
future life should be dedicated to the wdfare 
of those who so carefully watched over her. 
Her little ones should slumber under patch- 
work, and sit upon cane-stools, if Mamma 
Bamardiston thought velvet and rosewood im- 
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provident. Her desire was to give pleasure, 
and offend no one. She could not be happy 
unless Mamma Bamardiston smiled upon her ; 
one of those sweet smiles which came rarely, 
but were so prized by her, would be compeu" 
sation for much mental distress ; let her only 
catch that smile I 

Mrs. Bamardiston did not smile, but she 
gave her hand very freely to Lady Caroline, 
as she rose to depart. She had redeemed her 
promise, and disclosed their united apprehen- 
sions that her ladyship's taste for novelty and 
expense would lead to domestic strife and 
ultimate ruin, if the propensity were not 
checked. She had been agreeably surprised 
at finding gentleness where she expected in- 
solence — ^but her suspicions of my lady's sin- 
cerity still existed. She could not really 
fancy so much play-acting ; clasping of hands^ 
and flattering speeches, never*could be substi- 
tutes for upright actions. However, time 
would prove all things. She had performed 
her errand, and was now relieved from the 
interview : she would retire to her own apart- 
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ments, and hope all further intercourse might 
be spared. 

Lady Caroline bowed her mother-in-law out 
of the ' west end ' most affectionately. She 
accompanied her to the uttermost border, and 
kissed her with renewed acknowledgments of 
the pleasure she had received in the unex- 
pected visit. Her ladyship then returned into 
the nurseries to reflect, and resolve. 

So they have been holding a privy coun- 
cil, those two wooden heads — and the old lady 
was dispatched to fire the first broadside. She 
thinks I am going to strike my colours, and* 
become an obedient slave — but they don't 
know Caroline Bamardiston. I wonder if Mr. 
Hugh was one of the privy council ? Canon- 
nading makes a sufficient noise, and alarms 
some faint-hearted ones — but sappers and 
miners do the business more effectually and 
silently. Nothing is seen or known of them, 
till the citadel is blown up. Smiles and tears 
are a corps of sappers and miners, which the 
Btout heart of man never did resist — and they 
shall build up all my little fancies, ani carry 
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out my large desires. It is hard if I cannot 
demolish the wooden ramparts of Bamardiston, 
though poor Mrs. B. has a wonderftd portion 
of suspicion about her. I have no fears 
about the dominie, for he is accessible by land 
and water — and Mr. Hugh is mine by right of 
conquest ; but ^ mamma dear ' has a suspicion 
of me, which I must lull. A suspicious woman 
is very annoying — she observes and twists 
everything into evil, and keeps one so disagree- 
ably upon the alert. However, she is a very 
obedient wife, and never resists the dominie — 
-so he is my principal object. It will amuse 
me very much, during my captivity; to set the 
Bamardiston puppets upon wires, and play 
them all off according to my fancy. 

The occurrences of the morning produced 
very important results. Lady Caroline be- 
came extremely ill, and remained in her apart- 
ments in a state so depressed, that her hus- 
band became alarmed for the consequences. 
His most anxious inquiries could only elicit a 
feeble response, that she had offended her dear 
mother, and that all her little amusements had 
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been considered crimes. She was very un- 
happy, and ' the thoughts of having drawn 
down the morning's lecture, had attacked 
her person as well as mind. Her poor 
nurseries were offensive objects, and her 
children's comforts a useless expense. Perhaps 
the poor little creature would never appear to 
claim them. She wished only for peace, and 
was ready to submit to any line of conduct 
proposed by her dear parents; but she was 
extremely ill, and hoped to be excused joining 
the family party for a few days. Dear Hugh 
could not conceive how ill and unhappy she 
was! 

Hugh Bamardiston flew to his parents in 
some excitement. He was quite sure poor 
dear Caroline was in agonies of distress, and 
nearly broken-hearted at having given offence. 
Had his mother been gentle with his darling 
wife ? Had they not laid things to her charge 
which she did not deserve ? He coul(f not 
endure to see his poor Caroline sitting alone, 
pale, weeping, and refusing to be comforted. 
What was to be done ? Something must be 
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arranged to restore her tranquillity, or he 
should lose mother and child Had not his 
mother been too urgent — ^too stem, with an 
aflFectionat€, well-intentioned heart? Surely 
she had misconstrued the most gentle of beings. 
He had often been shaken respecting his wife's 
character, but that day he had tested it. Not 
a single reproach fell from her lips, he assured 
them : there was deep distress, but no com- 
plaining. He had never before seen his wife 
in such an amiable, captivating point of view. 
So sorrowing, yet so silent — she really affected 
him. He almost wished they had separate 
establishments. 

Mrs. Barnardiston was surprised for a 
moment. She could not reconcile their 
parting, so lately in peace, with the tempest 
which was evidently arising : there must be a 
cause for it. Her daughter-in-law was 
play-acting again, and the family union 
would never remain intact long. She saw 
through the whole scheme : she would not 
hurt her son's feelings, but she detected at 
once what was passing in Lady Caroline's mind. 
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My lady was resolved to enjoy her expensive 
fancies, and she was sufficiently acute to 
understand her chances for success. Poor 
Hugh loved her, and my lady was playing 
upon that affection to gain her own wishes. 
It was no use endeavouring to open eyes, 
which loved darkness best, and, indeed, the 
light would reflect only annoyance. What 
would her son see if he did open his eyes? 

It was rather a stormy meeting. Mrs. 
Bamardiston calmly related the facts of the 
morning, not concealing the new ^ tent ' 
scheme, but offering no observations upon its 
folly. She could only rejoice her interference 
was ended, and she hoped to be employed no 
more as ambassadress. She would then and 
there decline entering any more upon a pain- 
ful subject ; ^ Lady Caroline had communica- 
ted to herself the lowness of her mother's 
origin.' There was a rocket exploding in 
Bamardiston ! Mr. Bamardiston was walking 
vely uncomfortably up and down the room, 
assured, in his own mind, his good Barbara 
had overdone the thing. She was a woman of 
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useM good sense^ and had been a wife of 
blessings to him all through his youth ; but 
she had certainly overdone the thing, and 
terrified that pretty creature. A young girl 
bom in high places, and so early the wife of a 
spendthrift, had some claim upon their sympa- 
thies. The concluding remark, however, 
brought him to his lady's side. He halted 
suddenly. 

"What do you say? Low origin? Who 
was Miss Middleton?" 

" I did not ask. She assured me the fact 
was made known to Hugh, and the least said 
about it was the wiser course, Mr. Bamar- 
diston." 

Mr. Bamardiston turned to his son hastily. 

" What is all this about, Hugh ?" 

Hugh Bamardiston appeared straggling 
with himself for composure ; he was evidently 
unprepared for the disclosure, but it had been 
made, and there was no denying its reality. 
He reddened as the fact was announced by his 
mother : his excitement was gone. 

VOL. n. G 
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"I am sorry it was mentioned, mother, 
knowing your prejudices against Caroline. 
She was foolish to name it, but it shows her 
openness of character. I married Caroline 
Viscountess Crookstone.'' 

Mr. Bamardiston made no reply ; he resumed 
his promenade, but his step did not sound so 
firm : his son observed it, and again pressed 
the subject of a separate establishment. It 
could not be thought of: ruin of all sorts 
would be the consequence. They must live 
together for a season, till Lady Caroline had 
gained some insight into economy, or their 
affairs would be the table talk of Sussex. Mr. 
Bamardiston sat down and reasoned the 
matter with his son — he had unfortunately too 
many testimonies in his possession, of his 
daughter-in-law's profuseness, to think another 
establishment would be advantageous. There 
were accounts from the jeweller, for rings, 
lockets, and chains to an enormous amount, 
since her marriage, and the influx of society 
required an old head to keep everything in 
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order in the household. Hugh must be aware 
that there was need of watdifulness in every 
department, for a little army was constantly 
located now in Barnardiston. He was 
proud of his daughter, and she could twist 
him, he feared, round her finger, but he 
was bound to confess her carelessness of ex- 
pense, made it inexpedient to thmk of two 
establishments. 

The battle was now set in array against 
Mrs. Barnardiston. Hugh considered dear 
Caroline undervalued by his mother, who 
evidently shunned her society, and never 
approved her mtroduction into the family. If 
his mother would only bear with a few errors, 
and youthful mistakes, remembering how time 
would rectify all that; — ^if she would only con- 
descend to smile at some of poor Carolines 
little frivolities for a season, the affectionate 
creature would cling to her with enthusiasm, 
and delight in becoming her scholar. His 
desire was to see two near and dear re- 
lations, fast friends— could it not be brought 
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about? A little patience, forbearance, and 
sociability on her side, would promote love 
and peace — ^his father loved Caroline, why 
did not his mother receive her graci- 
ously ? 

Mrs. Barnardiston had a great deal to say, 
but she said it not. The time was past for a 
mother's interference, and if there was to be a 
nominal peace at Barnardiston, it must be 
obtained through daily self-denial. A heavy 
aflBiction had fallen upon the domestic peace of 
her once quiet homestead, and it required dis- 
cretion and temper to bear its galling weight. 
All disputes ended for ever, when her poor 
child committed himself beyond recal ; and 
not another word of hers should give him 
pain, if she could not feel with him. It was 
impossible for her to love and admire a selfish, 
worldly-minded woman; but she would not 
irritate Hugh with her private thoughts. She 
would endeavour to hold him up in his best 
hopes, and let him enjoy a little season of 
tranquillity, which could not last long. She 
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would not for worlds distress her only chUd. 
She had loved him, with a mother's doting, 
from his birth, and it would never be quenched 
iq)on earth. It was well for his present peace 
he could not discern Lady Caroline's talent for 
evil, but believed her innocent and sincere. 
Impelled by these feelings, and by the power- 
ful affection of her own heart, Mrs. Bamar- 
diston took her son's hand, and gazed wist- 
fully in his face. 

** My dear boy, your mother never willingly 
gave you pain, or denied you the wish of your 
heart. How can you imagine her plotting 
mischief now ?" 

*^ I don't believe you mean mischief," re- 
plied Hugh, rather sullenly ; " but you are so 
extremely blind." 

"In what way, my dear Hugh ?" 

"You are so prejudiced when you take a 
fancy into your mind." 

" Every opinion is considered prejudice 
which opposes our own views, but time proves 
all things." 

" No, mother, it will prove nothing to you ; 
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you will cling obstinately to your opinion, in 
defiance of proof/' 

Mrs. Bamardiston made no reply. Her 
silence touched the heart and conscience of 
her son : his mother used to fizz and fly like 
champagne, when he contradicted her in his 
single days; what kept her spell-bound 
now ? He seated himself by her with a gentle 
movement, and his voice lost its tone of aspe- 
rity as he asked — 
^' What is the matter, my mother?'' 

" I am quite well, Hugh." 

'* No, you are not, for you have ceased to 
effervesce. If you won't effervesce, how am 
I to get up one of our old-fashioned pop-gun 
quarrels ?" 

" Do you want to quarrel, my dear? Your 
poor mother cannot quarrel now, for our 
matters of dispute are ended: you are 
married and gone. I used to bicker with 
my unmarried son, now and then, but 
I have lost him. I would rather not 
quarrel now, unless you particularly wish 
it." 
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^^ Indeed, I do not ; let us sign and seal a 
peace, never to be broken." 

" Willingly, my dear : my desire was ever 
for peace and economy." 

"Upon ail subjects, mother? Are you 
prepared to declare peace unbroken, under all 
emergencies?" 

" When you brought a wife into Bamardis- 
ton, my dear son, I resigned you into other 
hands. My love is, perhaps, deeper than 
ever, but my sovereignty is withdrawn. All 
my anxieties are for your continued happi- 
ness," 

Well, she was the best mother in the world ! 
She had always been so, only he had fancied 
his own way was better than hers. He had 
been a petulant boy, and often very disobe- 
dient ; but he would boldly confess he never 
did doubt her affection. He only wanted a 
little transferred to Caroline. 

He gave that mother a filial embrace, which 
was energetic as it was totally unexpected. 
It pushed her well-arranged cap half off her 
head, and discomposed Jier collar; but the 
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covenant was sealed for ever, and he knew 
she would not fail to keep the treaty sacredly. 
His spirits rose into exuberance. He could 
revert to a painful topic now: his mother 
had promised peace in spite of her prejudices. 
He turned to his father. 

" Well, Sir— about this little foolish ' tent ' 
affair — ^what are we to do? It has made 
Caroline very ill, and I hope there may be no 
unpleasant consequences. I am sure my de- 
sire is to live happily together. I am aware 
Lady Caroline was in a bad school with the 
late Lord Crookstone, but we must make a few 
allowances — what are we to say about it, sir ?" 

Mr. Bamardiston glanced at his lady ; she 
had replaced her attire, and resumed her 
serious expression. He had misgivings — -but 
the prettiest creature in the country was 
pining about this foolish tent, and he supposed 
she must have it. He was aware the remedy 
offered to his fair daughter was poison, but 
she sorrowed and longed for it, and he was 
not the man to brave her little fond ways. 
It must not happen again : if he gave way 
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just now, under particular circumstances, he 
expected no such expense would occur again ; 
indeed, he would be resolute, and say it never 
should happen again. He was almost ashamed 
to give way, Barbara looked so serious — but 
what was to be done ? He spoke more delibe- 
rately than usual to his son. 

'* Well, Hugh, I don't know what to say. 
These expensive fancies certainly cut deep 
into Ainds, and, if often repeated, will be 
ruinous. If Lady Caroline will avoid a repe- 
tition of this useless love of change, perhaps 
we had better concede this once — but I must 
lay a stress upon its occurring no more." 

" My dear sir, I am sure it never must, 
and never will. You see, Caroline's health is 
delicate, which makes me nervous about con- 
sequences. She will be too grateful to renew 
these foolish longings. My dear mother does 
not look very displeased at your award, sir." 

Mrs. Bamardiston frankly confessed the 
subject did not concern her, or her opinions. 
She had been a portionless wife — and her hus- 
band had a right to do as he liked with his 
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property. She might regret to witness prodi- 
gality, but she had never considered herself 
justified in traversing Mr. Bamardiston's in- 
tentions with respect to money matters. Bar- 
nardiston Court was his property, not hers. 

Hugh Bamardiston sighed. His mother 
was a woman of high principle, and all her 
thoughts were upright and unselfish. If she 
would but love Caroline, how happily his life 
woidd pass away in domestic comfort. His 
mother was celebrated for her valuable quali- 
ties at home, though she never sought to shine 
abroad. He looked back upon it — he saw it 
— though he had not sufficiently honoured it. 
Oh, that his mother and Caroline did but love 
each other as truly as he loved them both ! 
But it would be difierent when a child was 
bom : that tie would bind them closely, and 
hush every jarring string. He was sure all 
things would become new, and old disagree- 
ables forgotten, when a new object engrossed 
their mutual attention and affection. Caroline 
would be the tenderest of mothers — and as to 
his own mother, he believed she would be 
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occupied entirely by the babe, which would 
renew the remembrance of past pleasures. K 
she loved the child, she would be drawn to its 
young mother: the feeling must arise — and 
his wife would gradually swell into import- 
ance. He had extraordinary anxiety upon 
the subject, because he honoured them both — 
and he could not understand how it happened 
that they were so separate in spirit. How- 
ever, his good mother had pledged herself now 
to a * peace establishment,' and there would 
of course be a total cessation of hostilities. 
Perhaps his wife would relinquish her little 
folly in expense, and they would at last prove 
the happiest family in Sussex. 

When Hugh Bamardiston informed his lady 
her wish was acceded to— that she had a carte- 
blanche to order a ^ tent ' and re-organize the 
nurseries, her joy was made very manifest. 
Lady Caroline sprung from her sofa with the 
step of an Atalanta, and danced round the 
room, clapping her hands, and giving vent to 
expressions of delight, to the amazement of 
her husband. He stood gaang upon her : was 
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that the poor moiimM invalid he had so 
recently quitted ? Could that be the broken- 
spirited moveless creature, who had given 
him so much alarm a few hours previously? 

Yes, it was the same individual, only in a 
new phase. Her ladyship glided gracefiilly 
round the chairs, snapping her fair fingers 
d la casUmette around her head, her eyes 
brilliant with pleasure, and her mouth dim- 
pled with smiles. Hugh Bamardiston could 
hardly credit the evidence of sight; he was 
silent with astonishment, till Lady Caroline 
re-seated herself in perfect health, extremely 
amused at the effects of her sportiveness, but 
a little out of breath with the exertion. She 
laughed heartily. 

" My dear Hugh, you put me in mind of 
Hamlet when the ghost appeared; what a 
look of intense surprise ! " 

"I declare, Caroline, I cannot make you 
out." 

^*Sit down, dear, sit down. The good 
people have listened to reason, and I am 
rejoicing. Now, Hugh, write to that man in 
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town to execute my order without delay, and 
I will enclose that order. I shall be so 
restless till it is done." 

^* My love, let me see the order." 

" I dare say ! What do you know about 
nursery requirements ? I should be ashamed 
of a man who must scrutinize all the little 
etceteras of an incomprehensible subject. 
Your business is to order the completion of 
my enclosure; you may help the people 
unpack the goods, if you like, and count the 
articles, but I have no idea of submitting to 
inquisitorial superintendence." 

"My dear Caroline, a husband's right is 
not inquisitorial." 

" Indeed, a husband's right is a plant that 
grows very fast, if it is not clipped frequently. 
Here is my writing-book, and three lines 
from you will be suflScient. Now, dear, 
write, or I shall be ill again." 

" I am afraid you can be ill at pleasure, 
Caroline." 

" I am only ill when people are violent or 
ill-natured. Write now, and my arms are 
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round your neck, see, to encourage you. 
Write, my Hugh/' 

" One word more, WUl you promise this 
shall be the last expense? We consider you 
thoughtless about money matters ; don't incur 
these very heavy expenses, my love, which no 
fortune can stand. You don't mean to be 
naughty, Caroline, do you ?" 

"I will answer your questions when you 
have done my bidding," replied Lady Caroline, 
stroking her husband's hair, gently, and kiss- 
ing his cheek; "place confidence in your 
wife, and she will not be very naughty, if she 
can help it." 

What could a poor mouse do, caught in a 
well-baited trap? What could Hugh Bar- 
nardiston do, to shake off the meshes of a 
woman so attractively playful ! There was 
no door of escape. The wife of his heart, as 
lovely in his eyes, as when he sought her affec- 
tions at Brighton — was hanging over him ; 
her arms were pressing him, her lips were 
pleading with him ; what resistance could be 
offered ? He must then order at a venture all 
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she desired ; he must not insist upon ascertain- 
ing the nature of the order — he was to place 
confidence in her. Surely that lovely face 
expressed only innocence, and that playfiil 
manner must proceed from aflfection, and 
graciousness of heart. He would not distrust 
Caroline. She was the idol of his heart, and 
he could not withstand her wishes. The 
^ three lines ' were written, and signed, and the 
victory was achieved. 

It was done ; Lady Caroline withdrew her 
arms, to receive the document, and oflfered no 
more to stroke her husband's hair, or kiss his 
cheek; when the writing book was closed, 
and safely deposited in the escritoire, her 
ladyship returned quietly to her lounging chair, 
and chatted about the nurseries. She was 
quite resolved they should be a suite of apart- 
ments unique in comfort and elegance. The 
drive and the lake had vanished from her mind 
— ^the nurseries were her only delight, and all 
Sussex would go mad about them. She never 
was so elated, as when she raised admiration 
and envy. It was so delightful to do what no 
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one else could aflford! She was longing to 
watch Lady Flamanque's disturbed face, when 
she should visit the splendid Bamardiston 
nurseries. It would be charming work to 
observe people's envious looks. Well, now 
she thought she would dine down stairs — ^but 
she would dress as an invalid, for her own 
particular reasons. Hugh must not betray her 
— but indeed, she had been ill, or angry, or 
something — only it was gone off. Every 
body was good-natured now, and that made 
her feel well. She believed lectures disagreed 
with her — Hugh must never lecture her, or 
allow others to do it. She never lost her own 
temper ; she had a fit of illness only, which 
came and went very suddenly. Give her only 
her way, and she should be always an angel. 
She felt particularly well just then, and if 
dearest, good Hugh, would not consider him- 
self roughly dismissed, she would ring for 
Duchesne. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Barnardiston nurseries became the sub- 
ject of conversation among the neighbourhood, 
and ^ afar off/ as delightfully as Lady Carolme 
could desire. They caused great searchings 
of heart, and, at the same time, opened a few 
eyes. The Barnardiston nurseries became a 
source of eager curiosity and distressing lamen- 
tation, which was not easily quelled. They 
proved a firebrand thrown down in dangerous 
places, fi*om which few might hope to escape 
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unscathed ; and individuals suffered according 
to their strength in repelling the nuisance, or 
their weakness in giving way to the . enemy. 
Admiral Hayes' lady wondered how her own 
common cradle and cribs had been so long 
endured at Warrender. She was astonished 
at her dull content under such common mate- 
rials ; but, indeed, no one, at the period she 
married, had discovered their real wants. 
Everybody considered patchwork, deal, and 
dimity, the perfection of embellishment ; and 
from the highest lady to the gipsy wife upon a 
common, the beau ideal was patchwork. If 
her time was to begin again, she should insist 
upon advancing with the progress of improved 
comforts, and her husband, she was sure, 
would have opened his purse liberally — but 
all that sort of thing was over at Warrender. 
She should, however, insist upon new carpets 
and mirrors for the drawing-room and break- 
fast-room ; since old-fashioned, dull Barnardis- 
ton had sprung into new life, it was high time 
or the neighbouring mansions to join in the 
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dance. She would, ask Lady Caroline where 
those beautiful carpets were manufactured. 

Mrs. Price Mills declared she had a sort of 
low fever hanging upon her, ever since she 
had beheld the tent prepared for the heir of 
Barnardiston. In her estimation, it was the 
most elegant thing she had ever seen, and 
Price Mills should have no peace till her 
Willy's dormitory was newly arranged. Of 
course, Price Mills' income could not compete 
with satin and gold — ^but it could effect a good 
deal. She would be content with cotton vel- 
vet, and leno curtains, but a tent she must 
have. She had wept about it to her husband, 
who tried to ridicule her out of her fancy, but 
that kind of nonsense only riveted it more 
firmly in her brain. She was determined to 
have a tent for WiUy. Crimson cotton velvet 
could not ruin them, and leno curtains, with a 
silk firinge, would look very elegant, and be 
inexpensive. Dear little Willy should have a 
fashionable couch, and slumber no longer in 
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a heavy, painted deal cot. What did Mrs. 
Hayley and Mrs. Champneys think ? 

The ladies were of opinion something must 
be done. Barnardiston could not move onwards 
alone ; Lady Caroline was passing before them 
as a meteor, and, doubtless, many lesser stars 
would endeavour to follow the brightness of 
her track. The gentlemen were always ad- 
miring her ladyship's manners, gaiety, and 
dress; they never objected to her expensive 
and perpetually changing style of decoration. 
Everything Lady Caroline did was so applauded 
and admired, it was natural to suppose the 
same progress would be hailed with satisfaction 
in their own homes. They would try the thing, 
however, gradually, and observe how it worked. 
Mrs. Hayley had her fears respecting her own 
success in the ^ go-ahead' movement ; Edmund 
was quiet, outwardly, but he was as immove- 
able as the Rock of Gibraltar, if he objected to 
any of her wishes. She had been three years 
complaining of her dressing-room window, 
which rattled, like an old post-chaise, in a west 
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wind; but she had effected nothmg, though 
her complaints were long and loud, twice a- 
week, at least. Nevertheless, she would let 
that subject drop for a few months, and endea- 
vour to wheedle Mr. Hayley to purchase a new 
carriage. Lady Caroline's equipage was fault- 
less, and her very elegant set out gave her 
neighbours' vehicles the appearance of so many 
hackney carriages. She was quite annoyed 
when she followed or met the Bamardiston 
equipage. 

There was a ground swell in the western 
portion of Sussex. Every mansion heaved 
with longing desires to appear the thing it 
was not. Old furniture caused disgust, and 
old-fashioned dresses produced tears. Those 
nurseries at Bamardiston ! Whoever entered 
there, left peace behind them, and carried 
forth disquiet and dismay. Lady Caroline 
beheld and enjoyed it. It was just the com- 
motion she had wished to produce, aud the 
miserable feelings she aimed at eliciting around 
her. It was her triumph : how could a lead- 
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ing position be mjmtained and enjoyed, unless 
the neighbourhood were envying, striving, and 
quarrelling about her? &he had taken a high 
stand, and she would keep it. Mr. Hugh 
might kick in the traces, but they were bound 
tightly round him, and he would not easily 
throw them off. It was her pride and plea- 
sure, that poor old dull Barnardiston, under 
her auspices, had become a palace of delights, 
and the focus of splendour and intelligence. 

* Let the galled jade wince, her withers were unwrung.' 

Mrs. Hayley felt exceedingly ^ galled,' and 
her spirit could not rest tiU she had opened 
her mind to her husband. She took advan- 
tage of a chatty half hour, when Mr. Hayley 
had enjoyed his dinner extremely, and pro- 
fessed himself ^ so comfortable, any little child 
might lead him.' That was the very moment 
for a sortie : she would advance cautiously. 

" Edmund, Barnardiston Court has lifted up 
its head at last; how admirably everything 
has been done." 
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" Yes — yes, how could it be otiierwise with 
l^at stjiisk beauty. It is all well done, and 
paid for, too, which is better still." 

^^ Lady Caroline has brought the fashions 
into oar neigfabonrfaood, and her example is 
contagious. We aore all ashamed of our old* 
fashioned concerns, when her ladyship's splen- 
did tmdertakings call ns to an improved state 
of things." 

"Most likely. Well, you must all be agree- 
aUe and lively, as Lady Caroline always is ; 
and the sooner you set about it, the better." 

Mrs. Hayley waited a few mom^its. An- 
other ^ass of wine might improye her hus- 
band's views ^ he was running his head into a 
wrong direction : men were sometimes horribly 
stupid. Mr. Hayley was very often muddle- 
headed, when she wished to point his attention 
to any pecidiair object ; her patieijce was often 
testied. 

" Mr. Hayley, my dear ! " — Mrs. Hayley 
spoke in tiie mildest tones, and looked so 
snMng; 

" What's the matter, Lucy ?" 
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" When Lady Caroline called upon us the 
other day, you know, our poor carriage was at 
the door." 

" Was it ? I didn't observe." 

" Oh, Edmund, you must surely remember 
our carriage, just then, it looked so very like 
an old hackney-coach ?" 

" I suppose I was admiring Lady Caroline's 
stylish aflfair, my dear." 

" Perhaps you were, but I assure you / felt 
extremely uncomfortable. I could not help 
glancing at Lady Caroline, who smiled and 
lifted up her eyes as she passed." 

*^Tou must smile, too, Lucy, like my lady. 
She is always gay and smiling. It is a wife's 
greatest attraction." 

^^SmUes are not attendants that come 
without a gentle message, Edmund : how 
could I smile when our lugubrious carriage 
stood like an old dray by the side of the Bar- 
nardiston equipage ?" 

"Just pass me one of those apples, Lucy." 

"I will do it with pleasure, and perhaps 
you will buy me a new carriage. A pretty 
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carriage, Mr. Hayley, — not expensive, but 
light and fashionable according to the present 
style. I assure you, Lady Caroline glides into 
Brighton before I can reach Lewes." 
" I will consider of it, my dear." 
That was just Mr. Hayley's way ! He had 
been considering about her dressing-room 
window three years, and it was rattling still. 
If he considered any subject, nothing was done. 
It was such a provoking way : she should 
never get a new carriage. How could she 
smile under such stupidity? Lady Caroline 
might smile, for her wishes were commands, 
but no woman could smile with Mr. Hayley. 
She would allow the affair to sleep twelve 
hours, and try it again. If he would always 
be considering, her part should be to tease. 
She would give him no rest : all her friends 
would uphold her, for they were all resolved 
to embellish their homes now. They had 
slumbered for want of a leader, but Lady 
Caroline was among them, and her taste was 
exquisite. They were not at all aware of the 
real state of things, till a fashionist settled in 
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the neighbourhood. They were all awake^ 
new, and would doze no more. She was quite 
aware her wardrobe required supervision, as 
well as the coach-house, and her velvet hat 
had flourished in Lewes and Brighton two 
winters, till it was as well known as the road 
to Brighton — Lady Caroline was always 
superbly dressed, and at every public meeting 
she glided in amongst them so admirably ap- 
pointed, and so self-comfortable ! There was 
no alarm eitiier at, or from her husband, who 
gazed at her with such admiratkm^ and 
looked so gratified at receiving an occasional 
notice, it was refreshing to observe them toge- 
ther.-— Mr. Hayley was a good sort of person,-*-- 
but as to wedded politeness, he did not under- 
stand the term, and never knew or cared 
whether she had a head-dress or a dunce's cap 
on. His only question when she came forth 
from her dressing-room, to attend a party, 
was,—" Come, are you ready, for the cortiage 
has been waiting neariy two minutes. Are 
you all right, above and below ? What's that 
queer device round your maintop ? Get in, 
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get in, or we shall be late." Mr. Hugh Bar- 
nardiston admired his lady, and no doubt paid 
all her milliner's bills, gladly and affectionately : 
his salutation would be in a very different 
strain. Mr. Hayley must make up his mind, 
however, to a milliner's account on her own 
part, for she was ashamed to appear ill-dressed 
at the Bamardiston gaieties: she had worn 
one dress half a dozen times there already, 
and Lady Caroline remarked she was not 
easfly weary of old friends. Her ladyship 
looked and spoke very agreeably, as she 
always did ; but she gave such an espUgle 
glance at her attire, that she was certain the 
expression of * old friends ' meant herself and 
her striped silk gown. Mr. Hayley must 
consider the times and seasons to a little more 
purpose. 

Mr. Hayley was really ^considering' the 
case silently, though his fair Lucy knew it not. 
Lady Caroline had been lively with him, as 
he led her to her carriage, but her ladyship 
said everything with a fescinating sweetness 
which drew the sting from her remaiis, so he 
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was not oflfended. Poor Mrs. Hayley's hack- 
ney coach, as she ^had designated it, was in 
waiting, and it did not look to advantage 
certainly. Lady Caroline aflTected not to 
recognize it. She turned smilingly to her 
companion. 

"My dear sir, does not that lumbering 
machine put you in mind of Sully's description 
of the carriage which conveyed the Duke 
de Nevers over the mountains in Henri 
Quatre's time ? I fancy I see him jolting in 
just such a thing. Whose miserable aflfair can 
itber 

" It is not from Bamardiston," replied Mr. 
Hayley, as he handed her ladyship into her 
fairy equipage. 

"I should have broken it up into firewood," 
returned Lady Caroline ; " but don't tell 
Hugh I have a spark of violence in my com- 
position." 

A short, lively, half-flirty dialogue ensued, 
which ended in mighty deeds. Mr. Hayley 
would have borne another three years' com- 
plaints from his Lucy, upon the subject of 
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hackney coaches, without really attending to 
her pitiful tale ; but a playful beauty had 
effected all her wishes by a saucy remark. 
Mr. Hayley privately ordered a fashionable 
carriage from London^ and it was on its pro- 
gress, at the moment Mrs. Hayley decided 
upon presenting her husband with a bill for 
tasteful millinery. 

The Hayley carriage arrived, and was re- 
ceived by its mistress with tears of gratitude. 
Hayley had subdued her by such unexpected 
kiudness. She could never revert again to the 
rattling window — ^there it must shake till some 
high wind destroyed it, for she would mention 
it no more. How kind of dear Edmund ! She 
almost despaired of making any impression 
upon him, and here it was, actually in the 
coach-house ; pale yellow — white cushions — 
crimson blinds — flight as gossamer— kind, dear 
Edmund ! She would drive to Warrender the 
very next day, and tell Mrs. Hayes how her 
wishes had been attended to. Mrs. Hayes 
would scarcely credit Hayley's affectionate 
attention. 
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Mr. Hayley was in the hall when his lady 
passed through the following day to enter her 
naw equipage. It had an extremely fi*esh and 
elegant appearance. The coachman was proud 
of the affair, and had taken pains to clean and 
brighten the harness ; the horses held up their 
heads well, too, as if they snuffed the air, and 
enjoyed the light weight behind them. It was 
a very pretty turn-out, and Mr. Hayley 
thought so, as he offered his arm to escort his 
lady to her new toy. His eye glanced from 
the bright carriage to Mrs. Hayley 's hat. He 
had never observed it before. 

^* Are you going out in that horrid old hat, 
Lucy?" 

Mrs. Hayley smiled. It was her best 
bonnet. She had worn it a long time; had 
he not observed it before ? 

^^No — how should I observe it? I never 
look at bonnets, only it appears very dowdy 
to wear in a new carriage. Can't you get a 
smarter thing in Lewes?" 

^*0h, yes, certainly, if you wish it, Ed- 
mund." 
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" G^et something like Lady Caroline's, 
Lucy : I never saw such a hideous old poke — 
I'm sure I never could have seen it on your 
head ; why, the crown is half knocked in — I 
never saw thai thing before." 

*^ Indeed you have, Edmund." 

" Then don't let me see it again, or I shall 
throw it in the fire." 

Mrs* Hayley set forth in a whirl of agree- 
able sensations, which utterly confused her. 
It required a little tdme to separate, and think 
over, aad enjoy sudi accumulated blessings. 
A new carriage, a new bonnet,' almost forced 
upon her by Mr. Hayley himself, formed ma- 
terial for much contemplation and complacent 
feelings. She felt remarkably elated; she hoped 
she might not commit herself by any appear- 
ance of girlish folly, but really her spirits 
were so excited, she felt apprehensive of 
giggling if any one addressed her. She would 
drive to Lewes for a bonnet, and wear it 
during her calls. She would visit many 
jfriends, to show her elegant present. It 
would keep the poor horses out beyond their 
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usual time, but she hoped they would be as 
proud of their new freight as she was. How 
lightly and agreeably they rolled along ! 

There was much consultation at the mil- 
liner's. Mrs. Hayle/s giggling propensity 
evaporated into serious doubts that a new 
bonnet, with a rather faded shawl, would look 
like the patch-work they were all denouncing. 
The bonnets were very elegant, but unless her 
shawl equalled them in freshness of appear- 
ance, she should be ashamed to leave her 
carriage. She could address any acquaintance 
from within, but she must not be seen witht)ut, 
or her friends would 'quiz' her. She must 
expect to be called a mermaid, or some non- 
sense which would cling to her for life. She 
would hazard a new shawl ; it should be very 
plain, and not expensive. Mr. Hayley would 
not wish her to look vain-glorious at the 
' main-top,' while her sails were tarnished. 
He did not consider at the moment, or observe 
her shawl, which co-toned well with the old 
poke, but looked alarming with an elegant 
dress bonnet. She would venture, however. 
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The eye of Lady Caroline would detect any 
flaw in a moment, if they should meet. 

The shawls were very beautiful. They were 
thrown over stuffed representations of the 
human form, one by one, and their gracetul 
folds were distracting to the perplexed Mrs. 
Hayley. She had chosen her bonnet, but the 
shawl would cost her hours of deliberation, 
unless some friend assisted her fancy. It 
would, most probably, last her life, therefore it 
must be a good one, but it must not be an ex- 
pensive one, for Mr. Hayley made such a 
dreadful outcry at milliners' accounts. The 
bonnet was his own order, but the shawl was 
entirely her own affair. How much better it 
would be if all ladies were allowed pin-money 
— ^it would prevent fears and tremblings, and 
matrimonial quarrels, wLich made Christmas a 
season of altercation instead of rejoicing. She 
wished some one would come in and aid her in 
selecting a handsome, cheap shawl. Oh, well, 
there was Mrs. Price Mills at last I — she 

VOL. II. I 
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thought some one must appear shortly at the 
show-rooms ! 

Mrs. Price Mills was exactly the friend to 
prompt forward a hesitating mind. Thft^shawl 
was selected in an instant. What could Mrs. 
Hayley be pondering about? Cheap — oh, 
dear ! — cheap thhigs were always expensive in 
the end. Let it be a durable good thing at 
once. Mrs. Hayley ordered it to be made into 
a parcel : Mrs. Price Mills objected. 

" Dear me, Mrs. Hayley, throw it over 
your shoulders at once, and admire it all the 
way home. That bonnet is so pretty, the 
shawl must accompany it. There, now, you 
do look like somebody." 

Mrs. Hayley submitted : she glanced at the 
large mirror — how well it hung, and how 
fashionable she appeared ! She could not 
* forget herself and giggle,' — for, though it 
swept gracefully round her, it felt a dead 
weight. She expressed her feelings to her 
companion. 

'' I am very much pleased with it, but 
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I fear it is expensive. I am afraid of 
Hayley." 

'M would not be afraid of any husband, 
abovt a shawl. You must have one: that 
bonnet must have a dressy ^awl to accompany 
it Tell him you miust have it." 

Mrs. Hayley shook her head. Hayley did 
not approve that word ^must/ and she had 
never used it at Caynton. The carriage and 
bonnet had been unexpected gifts, and she 
was thankful for them ; such a very agreeable 
attention deserved a better return than flying 
in her husband's face with ^ I must.' No, she 
would take the shawl at a venture, but decline 
those disagreeably violent words. Perhaps 
Mr. Hayley would see the necessity of a new 
shawl before the account came in. She 
would manage it somehow or other, at a pro- 
per time. He had certainly astonished her 
with unwonted heed to her wishes this time, 
and perhaps he might do so again. She 
would shake off her fears, and enjoy her shawl. 
If Mrs. Price Mills had not presented herself 

I 2 
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at that moment^ she believed the whole day 
would have been wasted in the shop, and 
nothing effected. She would borrow a band- 
box to enclose the old hat and shawl, 'Which 
the footman would place in her carriage. 

Mrs. Price Mills smiled at Mrs. Hayley's 
gentle alarms, but she confessed one husband 
differed from another, according to their tem^ 
perament and education : there was great 
variety in the article, she believed. One was 
like stiff holland, which must be cut with 
sharp scissors ; while another, like pliant 
calico, would tear easily any way. Some 
required sleight of hand, and others folded up 
into any form, by simple pressure. A few 
certainly were of sterner material still, and 
were sometimes pronounced unfit for use — ^but 
they gave way to moth and damp at last. If 
a woman reconnoitred the ground she intended 
to occupy, as a general observed the country 
where he meant to take up a position, she felt 
assured married life would not produce such 
dismal pictures of ill-assorted couples, wound- 
ing and destroying each other's comfort and 
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peace. However, she presumed not to com- 
plain, for she never reconnoitred her country, 
but dashed into matrimony without giving it 
a thought. Price Mills had been very good 
in the main — ^but she had been a ^ moth ' ever 
since she retired from the altar, and had won 
her way by slow, sure fretting. Perhaps Mr. 
Hayley was put in a damp place. 

Oh! no, Mr. Hayley would not endure 
* damp places.' He led the way, and she fol- 
lowed as comfortably as she could. Indeed, 
she had only one thing to regret, and that was 
overlooking the subject of pin-money. It was 
always an annoyance to present a small milli- 
ner's account to a man, who could know 
nothing about the requirements of a lady's 
wardrobe. It was highly provoking to hear 
them complain of exorbitant bills, when their 
own boots and hats, hunting and cricket appa- 
ratus, coats and great coats, cost infinitely 
larger sums. But so it was, and it was a pain- 
ful fact ; she would rather have a trifling 
allowance, than ^ go into court ' every year 
to have her bills taxed. 
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The ladies discussed the matter very feel- 
ingly, as the attendants glided round them 
folding and unfolding goods for exhibition. It 
was evident some of them were amused by the 
colloquy, by the smile which curled the lip, 
though their eyes and hands were apparently 
busy elsewhere. The secrets of private life 
often escape into general circulation by indis-* 
creet communication in public plaees, and 
small matters, spoken almost jokingly, swell 
into serious evil by the surmises and repeti- 
tion of inferiors. The lively confabulation of 
Mistresses Hayley and Price Mills was very 
soon the ^ on dit^ among the tea-tables in 
Lewes, and the gentlemen were long a stand- 
ing joke to the higher order of the trade. 
Mrs. Price Mills was innocent of her nick- 
name, ^The Moth,' as she passed along the 
range of bowing shopmen ; and when any 
married man looked angry or ill, he was sup- 
posed, of course, to be among the stem mate- 
rials consigned to ^ damp places.' 

Mrs. Hayley's visits were extremely satis- 
factory. Everybody was at home, and 
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everybody congratulated her upon her new 
acquisition, and excellent husband. Some 
gentlemen were treasures — some were not. 
Mrs. Hayes sincerely wished her daughters 
would all find Mr. Hayleys, though six young 
ladies might scarcely hope to draw such an 
unusual lot. There was, however, much to be 
said on the subject ; perhaps there were many 
Mr. Hayleys in Sussex, if there were Miss 
Scotts to match them with. * If Mr. Hayley 
had not married a Scott, he might not have 
brought such a sweet savour upon his name. 
Her girls must bear in mind, the wife often 
softened and moulded the character of the hus- 
band by her good sense and accommodating tem- 
per.' Mrs. Hayes never spoke without giving 
pleasure ; her kind heart and pleasant smile 
made her an important personage in society, 
and always drew around her * honour,' and 
' troops of fiiends.' If Mrs. Hayley ever felt 
the emotions of pride, and the nothingness of 
pin-money, it was at the moment she drove away 
from Warrender, to reflect upon Mrs. Hayes' 
complimentary remarks. She could almost 
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fancy pin-money unnecessary. Mrs. Hayes 
had spoken so kindly and friendly about 
Hayley, she would think no more about an 
allowance. Since he had considered her 
wishes, and even her appearance, so lately, it 
might be a matter of continuance, and she 
would not annoy herself by desiring what her 
husband was not disposed to grant. She 
would call on Mrs. Champneys, and then 
^ home,' lest Hayley should accuse her of 
taking no thought for the horses. 

Mrs. Champneys was in low spirits. She 
was seldom lively, but she always made an 
effort to bear a part in society, and often 
smiled when she knew not what was passing 
round her. She smiled because others smiled. 
If she entered society she must smile, but she 
often felt more disposed to weep. She was in 
very low spirits when Mrs. Hayley entered, 
and could not shake them off. She was glad 
to see her, for she always found Mrs. Hayley 
gentle and pleasant; but if she had been 
allowed her own way, she would rather have 
been ' not at home ' that morning. 
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Mrs. Hayley felt something was wrong. 
She saw the tears rushing to her companion's 
eyes, which a powerftil effort repressed, but 
the struggle must be painful. She would not 
remain long to distress her, and she would not 
allude to her beautiful present. It could not 
be satisfactory intelligence to a woman who 
was not allowed even a pony carriage, while 
Mr. Champneys kept four hunters; so she 
would be silent. Mrs. Champneys had a 
comfortable fortune, and might have been so 
independent and happy as a single woman. 
How came she to fall in love with dumpy, 
little, disagreeable Mr. Champneys! Some 
young women fall into grievous mistakes, 
which a long life could not repair, or any 
events ameliorate. Poor dear Mrs. Champ- 
neys had sorely grieved her relations by the 
marriage, and gained nothing but sorrow and 
regrets by the connexion; she was not un- 
happy from circumstances, but by choice. 
Everybody assured her Mr. Champneys 
was a selfish, violent man, but love was 
ever blind. She believed herself so fortunate 
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in Hayley, whose only fault was * considering ' 
things, till nothing was done. 

Mrs. Champneys confessed she was far from 
well. Her weakness was extreme, and she 
had no appetite, but walking was out of the 
question ; she could not walk a few yards 
without giddiness. 

Mrs. Hayley recommended exercise. If 
Mrs. Champneys could not walk, she ought to 
ride ; a donkey-chair would be better than 
keeping so much indoors. Mrs. Champneys 
tried to smile. 

" John objects very much to a donkey, and 
even then I should require some sort of 
attendant." 

" Perhaps one of the stable boys might be 
spared for an hour daily." 

" Everyone has his place, I believe," 
replied Mrs. Champneys, "and John would 
not Uke any change in his plans. I am too 
timid to go alone, and donkeys are stubborn, 
and require strength of hand. I must be 
content. I should like my flower-garden, but 
I am not equal to the fatigue of keeping it in 
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order. John thinks a lady can wheel a 
barrow, and clip her own borders, without 
assistance, so I have given it all up. I must 
endeavour to work with my needle, but my 
fflght, I fear, is going." 

Mrs. Hayley was sorry, but it proceeded 
from want of exercise ; no one was in health 
who sat at needlework all day, and could not 
taste fresh air. She hoped Mrs. Champneys 
would allow her to lend the Caynton donkey 
and chair for her use. They never used it 
now, and it would be kindness to employ 
both. She would be so happy to send it the 
following day, if Mrs. Champneys would only 
promise to use it daily. 

Mrs. Obampneys was too overcome to speak 
for a few moments : her lips trembled, and the 
tears would flow. She took Mrs. Hayley's 
hand. 

" No, thank you, kind friend-— I feel all the 
considcflpation, but John would object. We 
have not all of us Lady Caroline's influence at 
home, and I feel I must not accept your offer. 
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John would be angry : I thank you from my 
heart, though it must not be." 

" But you will be ill, and die, Mrs. Champ- 
neys." 

"I cannot tell; I hope not — but I must 
not make John angry. We were all deter- 
mined to do great things after visiting the 
Barnardiston nurseries, were we not, Mrs. 
Hayley ? It was meant in joke ; but it was 
not wise to act upon our foolish fancy, without 
counting the cost. I forgot poor John's in- 
' firmity of temper, when I returned home, and 
lauded the enviable position of Lady Caro- 
line. I said too much upon the subject, and 
even ventured to ask for a donkey-chair, 
hoping so humble a boon might be granted. 
I never saw John so roused : I cannot bear to 
think of the harsh words he used, or the utter 
absence of affection he manifested. I was 
never to presume again to demand anything, 
or he would banish me from his presence. 
Pray don't offend Mr. Hayley, as I offended 
John. You see I must not accept your friendly 
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offer, or even mention it ; but I shall never 
forget it." 

Mrs. Hayley was distressed ; she felt the 
irksome solitude must be cruelly repugnant to 
one who used to enjoy so much the society of 
her friends. What could she say to her pale, 
languid companion beyond the trite condole- 
ments which were so useless. Had Mrs. 
Champneys been a single woman, subject to 
the little irritations of a gouty parent, she 
could have bid her look forwjird, and hope 
the best ; but here was no hope of release, 
except by death. Mrs. Champneys had 
walked deliberately into bondage, and willingly 
taken the yoke of the most obdurate man in 
Sussex. She could only sigh for her, and 
weep with her in silence ; more was impossible 
Mrs. Champneys was thankfiil for that sym- 
pathy ; it spoke volumes, and allowed her to 
weep freely and fearlessly. How very kind 
of Mrs. Hayley to weep and feel too. She 
had always been a kindred spirit, and she did 
truly value her. 

The ladies were loth to part. They had 
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wept together as they held each other's hand, 
without a word being spoken, or a name 
uttered, and it had drawn them closely toge- 
ther. They understood one another's heart, 
and Mrs. Champney's spirits revived under 
sympathy. Everybody knew she had made a 
sad mistake in marrjmg Mr. Champneys, and 
she believed they all pitied her present situa- 
tion ; but, of course, they could not undo a 
knot she had drawn so tightly round her. 
Mrs. Hayley, however, had found her just at 
a time when she was very suffering, and pecu- 
liarly susceptible. In general, she avoided 
notice, and shunned sympathy, as dangerous 
to her peace; but, in this instance, it had 
done her good, and revived her. She could 
weep now to Mrs. Hayley without saying any- 
thing, or uttering a complaint, and there would 
be no internal struggles for composure, which 
destroyed her by inches. It was often very 
painful to receive morning calls, and appear 
lively when she was miserable ; but John in- 
sisted upon her seeing every one. She hoped 
Mrs. Hayley would often come to Upham. 
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Mrs. Champneys smiled before her friend 
departed, and they promised to meet often^ 
and forget the Bamardiston nurseries. Life 
offered few pleasures, and those angel visits 
became less frequent when their minds were 
suffering envy and longing for useless extrava- 
gance. The crow was at rest in her nest 
among the trees, and her wing could not emu- 
late the flight of the eagle without pain and 
death. Lady Caroline had rank, fortune, and 
a doting husband to support her eccentricities, 
but she was not a mark for moderate incomes 
to aim at. They had better find contentment 
in their own sphere, and gaze with complacency 
upon the high things beyond their reach, 
without desiring them. Mrs. Champneys 
attended her visitor to the door, and was sur- 
prised at beholding her new appointment. 

" Mrs. Hayley — Mrs. Hayley ! — the crow 
has slighted her nest, and determines to gain 
the eyrie ! " 

"No, indeed; it was a present most un- 
locked for. Hayley never said a word to me 
till it was in the Caynton coach-house ; but I 
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will not tell you how long I have earnestly 
longed for a change." 

Mrs. Champneys congratulated her. Mr. 
Hayley was always called a good fellow among 
his friends, and he was sure to be kind to his 
wife. She always considered Mr. Hayley a 
gem. Mrs. Hayley turned quickly towards 
her. 

" How came you to reject the * gem' in 
former days, when I was a young thing, in- 
different to all ?'' 

^^ We never value gems in youth," returned 
Mrs. Champneys, colouring. " I was the 
warmest of his well - wishers, and always 
. acknowledged his worth, but I judged gems 
at that period of my life by their polish, not 
by intrinsic worth He never was a dancer, 
and I admired the best quadriller. Many 
women have done foolishly, but I exceeded 
them all." 

"I will not hear you condemn yourself, 
since it was for my benefit," remarked Mrs. 
Hayley ; ** I will only endeavour to appre- 
ciate a good which you so freely acknowledge, 
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« 



and return home^ pleased that things are 



no worse." 



Mrs. Champneys remamed at the hall door, 
watching her friend's departure. How happy 
Mrs. Hayley was in her married life, compared 
to thousands ! There she was, in high health, 
mistress of many luxuries, and the wife of a 
really good-tempered man, if he was not over- 
burthened with gifts and graces. Married 
happiness hung upon good tempers and mutual 
forbearance, not upon graceful manners. Mrs. 
Hayley was returning to a home of peace, and 
to a man who appreciated her. He had a 
rough exterior, but there was no *harm' in 
him. She might once have been in her place, 
but her stupid folly rejected real worth, and 
she had been content to ^ prey — on — garbage.' 
A deep sigh recalled her thoughts. She waved 
her hand to her friend once more. She could 
not see her, for the tears blinded her, and she 
turned away into her solitary place of reftige, 
alone. 

VOL. II. K 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Hayley pondered much over her inter- 
view with Mrs. Champneys, as she returned 
home. She had never seen her so completely 
overcome before. There were many reasons 
for supposing her situation could not be a 
joyous one since her marriage, but few sur- 
mised how melancholy she really was. Miss 
Grey had always declared in her single days, 
no one should ever discover her private 
grievances, if she fell into a matrimonial error ; 
neither would she accept any one's counsel, if 
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she fancied a man who did not stand remark- 
ably high in public opinion. She had accepted 
Mr. Champneys in spite of opposition. Every 
one knew his temper was violent, and all 
regretted the resolution she had taken. It 
was not a choice forced upon her, nor was 
Mr. Champneys unknown to her, from his 
youth, for they were neiglibours, and had for 
years been partners in the gaiety of a large 
neighbourhood. Miss Grey was pleasing in 
appearance, and perfectly agreeable ; so much 
so, her society had been eagerly sought, and 
she had received some excellent proposals, 
when a few acknowledged belles had passed 
on unsolicited. How came she to select Mr. 
Champneys to be her companion through the 
journey of life ? He was not even good looking, 
or good-natured, to attract a lady's attention, 
and he was universally considered a decided 
bachelor, from his habits. Oh ! Champneys 
would never marry ! He was a complete 
sportsman, and never could be depended upon 
for any engagement, if a horse or a dog was 

K 2 
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in the way: no lady would think of Mr. 
Champneys, and Mr. Champneys would never 
think of any lady. It was waste of time, 
thinking of Mr. Champneys and matrimony. 

When the neighbourhood had consigned 
Mr. Champneys to perpetual solitude, and 
forbore to name him among the youths as a 
speculation, he married Miss Grey. It was 
privately arranged, and exceedingly well con- 
trived. No one knew anything of the affair, 
till the bells rang, and it was an ascertained 
fact, that Mr. Champneys and Mbs Grey were 
married in London, and had arrived at 
Upham. Nothing could exceed Mr. Champ- 
neys* indignation at the public rejoicing. 
What were the drunken fellows about ? Who 
told them to make that noise? He would 
not give them a farthing for disturbing the 
place with their vile jingle. He married in 
London to prevent a row : — they had better 
not show their faces at Upham. He would 
unchain the blood-hound. 

The rejoicing ceased, and the ringers forbore 
to visit Upham, but they solemnly protested 
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against the stingy spirit which held back their 
honest dues, and prophecied evil of its conse- 
quences. No good could come to a gentleman 
who married ^ on the sly, and did not like to 
hear tell of it upon the bells.' 

Mrs. Hayley remembered all this, and 
traced the after progress of the match. There 
was certainly stinginess displayed in every- 
thing unconnected with his own personal 
pleasure. He had fine hunters, sporting dogs, 
grooms and attendants, while poor Mrs. 
Champneys depended upon the assistance of 
her friends to reach any place of amusement. 
She was at liberty to go anywhere, ^ if a friend 
would take her ;' — she might attend all the 
gaieties in Sussex, but he had no carriage 
horses, and did not mean to spend an income 
upon post-boys, besides having glandered post- 
horses in his precincts. There was a large 
lawn and gardens ; she might do just as she 
pleased with them, and plaster them all over 
with flowers according to her fancy, but he 
would not be pestered with bills from seedsmen 
and ironmongers. If there were tools in the 
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garden-house, she might use them, — if not, 
she must beg her relatives to give her a set : 
he could not fool away his money in those 
things. 

Mrs. Champneys bore all this with unflinch- 
ing patience, and laughed very good-humour- 
edly at Champneys' odd ways, among her 
friends. There was a sort of fixed smile upon 
her face in society, which looked like cheerful- 
ness, and not a word ever passed her lips, that 
could offer a surmise that she was not per- 
fectly content with her lot. If a very few 
close observers doubted all was not right with 
the lady of Upham, they were silenced, if not 
convinced, by their opponents. 

" How very fanciful you are ! Some of 
you are determined Mrs. Champneys shall not 
be comfortable. If people look happy, you 
know they are happy. If Mrs. Champneys 
was miserable, she would look so." 

It was not always easy to confute this argu- 
ment, though internal evidence declined coin- 
ciding with its abrupt conclusions. 

This day, however, Mrs. Hayley had seen 
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behind the public veil — and that smile had 
vanished, to be replaced by an expression of 
distress she had never yet witnessed. It was 
not the fluctuating smile, and occasional tear, 
emanating from the ^ ups and downs ' of matri- 
monial casualties, which she well understood 
herself, from experience. ^ Ups and downs,' 
in general, were rather healthy exercise to the 
mind — and, like the ripple upon water, pre- 
served married life from stagnation ; but this 
was a different thing. The face of Mrs. 
Champneys wore such a deep, woftd, settled 
sorrow, she could not mistake it, and she 
could not forget it. Then she really did put 
on a smile with her bonnet, to quit Upham 
for a brief season, and it vanished as she re- 
entered her husband's home ! Well, she 
would never more consider Mr. Hayley's little 
ways an annoyance, or fight his objections 
with continual complainings. She always 
entered Caynton with a smDe in the worst of 
times — and she felt assured, if anything hap- 
pened to Hayley, she should not smile again. 
The carriage, and the bonnet, had won her 
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affections afresh ; and, when the little affair of 
the shawl was got over, her mind would be 
completely at rest. She would not liide the 
shawl, and so increase her diflSculties — she 
would face her husband truthfully and boldly. 

Mr. Hayley was reading, when his lady 
entered the room in her new habiliments, and, 
for a moment, he did not recognise her. He 
rose hastily, and bowed — ^but the merry laugh 
could not be mistaken : he sat down again, 
smiling. 

" How was I to know you in all that finery, 
Lucy?" 

" You took me for Lady Caroline Bamar- 
diston, I am sure, by your grand manner," 
said Mrs. Hayley, extremely amused by his 
surprised and somewhat shy expression ; " you 
could not recognise Lucy Hayley in peacocks' 
plumes — and so much magnificence has given 
me quite a Bamardiston effect. Think of 
Edmund Hayley not knowing his own wife I" 

Mr. Hayley was justified in the mistake of a 
moment. He looked at his lady with appro- 
bation, which gradually amounted to pride. 
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How well she looked — ^why did she not always 
look well ? What was the matter with her ? 
There was a change somewhere — where was 
the ngly old hat? What had she been 
doing? 

Mrs. Hayley made it all quite clear. There 
certainly was a great deal the matter. She 
had obeyed his wish in selecting a new bonnet, 
and gratified her own taste in ordering also a 
shawl. One without the other was impossible, 
but she had brought it at a venture. If 
Edmund did not approve it, she might re- 
turn it. 

** Nonsense, you can't return the thing now," 
observed Mr. Hayley, endeavouring to resume 
his reading, but his eyes could not rest upon 
the page — ^he was admiring 'Lucy,' against his 
will. She looked quite like pretty Lucy Scott 
of former days, and he was half a fool, staring 
at her after six years' matrimony. 

" You wish me to keep it, dear." 

^'Tes, keep it by all means, as you have 
worn it — it is very pretty. I like your 
bonnet — ^you have shown taste in choosing 
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one— quiet — delicate — ^like a lady — all right, 
Mrs. Hayley — why did you not get one 
before?" 

*^ My dear Edmund, you make such a dread* 
fill outcry of my milliner's accounts, I hate 
buying anything, I would much rather be a 
laughing-stock among my companions, than 
listen to your angry objections." 

*' I don't make objections, Lucy," 

" My dear, I have been so alarmed at ap- 
plying for money sometimes, that my knees 
have trembled, and I have been near faint- 
ing. You don't know how you have fiightened 
me." 

** More fool you then, to mind a hurricane ; 
— every man feels annoyed at paying money 
for things he never sees. I never saw you 
well dressed till now, and I shan't .object to 
paying for that bonnet and shawl. I had 
better make you an allowance, and then you 
won't tremble. I can't conceive why you should 
tremble, as if I was a brute." 

The very thing she had so long aimed at, 
mourned for, and talked about, for six years ! 
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An allowance — that was in effect, pin-mony. 
Perhaps if she had asked for an ' allowance ' 
ages ago, she might have obtained it. Gen- 
tlemen did not like the expression * pin-money,' 
it sounded independent ; ^ allowance ' was the 
more pleasing term. Well, she had obtained 
all her wishes at last, though she could not 
imagine how it was all brought about. It 
appeared the work of an enchanter's wand — 
events had occurred so rapidly and un- 
expectedly. She was glad she had not con- 
cealed the shawl, and so increased her diffi- 
culties by fresh alarms about its disclosure. 
Hayley admired it, and she could see he was 
pleased with her appearance, for he never 
looked at her so much, or so admiringly, since 
their honey-moon ended. She was very glad 
she had expressed her real alarms to him, too 
— Hayley did not know her nervous fears, or 
he would not have terrified her so every 
Christmas. For five years, the sound of 
Christmas carols, Christmas bells, and Christ- 
mas balls were ominous sounds which conveyed 
no pleasure to her mind ; they only ushered in 
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the milliner's bill^ and raised a hurricane. All 
that was over uow^ and she should enjoy each 
season as it came round. 

Mr, Hayley had certainly given way to a 
little temper, which he regretted, though he 
never meant to confess it, but he had no idea 
he frightened poor Lucy. Why didn't she tell 
him so before ? He was often ashamed of her 
dowdy dress, and had ceased to look at her 
^ general effect ' when they dined out, but he 
did not know she was trembling, poor thing. 
Dress certainly made a difference in every- 
body. Lucy was a very handsome woman, 
well-dressed; she looked very well in her 
fashionable attire, and she must attend a little 
more to her appearance. He would give her 
a certain sum yearly, and then she would 
tremble no more; but he should rigidly 
examine her dress in future, and expect her to 
be extremely well appointed. She might look 
as fashionable as Lady Caroline Bamardiston, 
without her ladyship's expensive variety. 
Lady Carolmes were comets, that drew 
everyone's attention while they travelled 
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through the sky, but it was not a continual 
attraction. The world would soon grow 
weary with gazing at comets, and turn their 
eyes to earth again, if they were always there. 
People were used to starlight and moonlight, 
and liked it well for usefulness to all ; but a 
jcomet required a telescope, and was unknown 
to the masses, who wished for easy, regular 
light, instead of startling surprises. Lady 
Caroline could not be equalled by the ladies 
around her, and he never wished Lucy to 
shine at any time ; but her ladyship might 
prove a useftd fillip to keep up the fashions, 
and prevent stagnation of manners. He 
never wished Mrs. Hayley to be absent from 
Baxnardiston gaiety, but he never intended 
her to acquire evil habits of expense. There 
was a happy medium which his wife might 
follow and enjoy; more or less would be 
imprudent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hayley began a new exist- 
ence. Mrs. Hayley, under the agreeable head 
of a suitable allowance, enjoyed her long- 
desired pin-money, and every stumblingblock 
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being removed, her happy life was now to 
pass away in ease and fashionable attire. 
Her husband was pleased with smiles in lieu 
of complainings, and his pride was raised at 
perceiving his Lucy still attractive, even in 
the wake of a Lady Caroline. If dress alone 
gave Lucy such a light step, and brilliant 
expression of eye, she should never lack 
embellishment : her trembling fits were ended, 
and, upon his honour, Lucy Hayley was even 
a finer woman than Lucy Scott. 

Mrs. Hayley's emerging from one of Hhe 
dowdies' to fill a prominent place in public 
admiration, excited much notice. It was a 
change that could not be denied or accounted 
for, till Mrs. Price Mills appeared as evidence, 
and assured her Mends she believed Mr. 
Hayley had waked up, and granted his lady 
pin-money. Mrs. Hayley's continual remon- 
strances had certainly prevailed at last ; and 
now she was enjoying what every lady had a 
right to demand and contend for. Lady 
Caroline Bamardiston and Mrs. Hayley were 
so agreeable, because they were so happy, and 
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why should not perseverance meet with suc- 
cess among them all? Mrs. Hayley's trans- 
formation was wonderful^ and it would animate 
herself to fresh exertions. Mr. Price Mills 
was not very exciteable, but she would fret 
him to death till she had gained her point. 
Her anxiety was not personal adornment — 
she never had cared about that — she would 
rather attend a gay assembly in her peignoir^ 
than be at the trouble of considering what she 
must wear; her delight was in furnishing. 
She wanted a miniature Barnardiston nursery 
for Willy, and a small conservatory for her 
pet plants. Mr. Price Mills told her, *she 
would be the greatest curiosity, after all ; she 
vegetated very well in the sitting-room with- 
out expense, and he was sure glass would be a 
brittle commodity inher fidgettings ' — ^but that 
nonsense only made her more resolute. She 
would have both, sooner or later. Barnar- 
diston had raised a flame which would not 
easily be quenched. 

Mr. Price Mills, however, was not made of 
very malleable materials, and the hammer of 
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his lady's tongue emitted no spaxks. He only 
joked when she became angry, and when she 
fretted he made no reply. He was mentally 
resolved he would have no fooleries at Easton 
unbecoming his style and means, and a thou- 
sand Lady Caroline Bamardistons would not 
move him from his purpose. He was glad to 
hear Mrs. Hayley was among the shining ones, 
for she was a very fine woman, and a good 
wife. Hayley was well able to afford a new 
cajrriage, and dress his lady like Cinderella of 
old, with the * sun in front and the moon 
behind ;' but he could not afford it, and Pris- 
cilla was an ass to wish it. What business 
had Easton with a conservatory ? And Master 
Willy, who must certainly rough it, if he 
meant to make an appearance in after life, 
must lie down under crimson velvet to please 
a foolish woman! — folly! — nonsense! Let 
Lady Caroline Bamardiston amuse the neigh- 
bourhood with her means and appliances, if 
she was incapable of setting it a better exam- 
ple ; but there was no need for grubs to try 
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and rise from the ground, when they had no 
wings. Priscilla was such an ass ! 

Everybody was an *ass' with Mr. Price 
Mills, when they offended his notions of right. 
Mrs. Mills had no objection to the term, for 
she believed her husband was often near the 
mark .when he employed it, and it wiis not 
swearing, or violence. The expression was 
not complimentary, and very ungenteel, but 
she was used to it. She could not endure 
swearing — it would frighten her to death. An 
oath, she was sure, would level her with the 
ground, and she could not remain at Easton 
after the sound had reached her ear ; but she 
did not materially object to being called or 
considered an ^ ass,' if she could furnish her 
house according to her taste. She did not 
wish for expensive articles; she only liked 
everything to look expensive to the cursory 
glance. She was content with cotton velvet, 
and imitation of rosewood. She was perfectly 
satisfied with the commonest carpeting, if it 
only had a Brussels pattern, or looked, at a 
VOL. IL L 
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little distance, like a Turkey square. She 
saw no reason why Mr. Price Mills should call 
such very inoffensive amusements ' asinine,^ 
but it was his way, and it had long ceased to 
incommode her. She was thankful it was no 
worse, and, in time, she believed great things 
would be done by continual droppings. Her 
husband's patience must give way at last, and 
she would assuredly conquer. 

Mr. Price Mills had no such intentions ; he 
was not ^ moth-eaten,* and did not intend to 
succumb to droppings. He fancied his ex- 
pressed resolution must be submitted to, 
because he was not given to change ; and if 
Priscilla persisted in teasing him about furni- 
ture — which was not needed in a small place, 
with inadequate means — he had a recipe which 
would end the business. He did not mean to 
be ruled by an ^ ass.' 

Mrs. Price Mills persevered in her ho- 
moeopathic system with unwearied effort. 
She presented minute doses of fretful com- 
plaint, hourly ; and, in despite of ridicule, and 
a certain serious expression, which she could 
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Hot quite comprehend, in her husband's coun- 
tenance, she haggled and hinted, and worried 
about Willy's tent, cotton-velvet, and leno, 
till her cup of Htters was poured out, and 
she must needs drink it Without any 
remark to, or consultation with, the partner 
of his life, Easton was advertised to be let 
for five years; and Mrs. Mills was quieti 
enjoined to present her pet plants to her 
Mends, and prepare herself and Master Willy 
to accompany him into Cornwall. He had 
mines there, and they worked better und«r 
the eye of a proprietor. Wh^ they had 
amassed wealth, they would return to Easton, 
build conservatories, and emulate Bamardis- 
ton ; but, till that desirable state of things 
occurred, she must seek amusement amidst 
the wild scenery of the ^ far west,' and try to 
be usefully employed among the Cornish 
wives. She must arrange all her concerns 
to attend him in a month. 

Mrs, Price Mills reeled under the unex- 
pected blow. Leave Easton ! — Give away her 

L 2 
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splendid cactus, and all her beautifal gera- 
niums I What could she do in Cornwall ? 
It was vain to order her away, like a dis- 
missed housemaid: she should die on the 
spot. Poor dear Willy! That lovely boy, 
to be banished among mines, and, perhaps, 
get dashed down some of those miserable 
dark places, when Easton was his birthright I 
She would write to her father, and implore 
him to interfere. Oh, that she had only con- 
sidered one moment before she accepted Price 
Mills! 

It was all in vain. The fearful edict had 
gone forth, and it was to be carried out to the 
very letter, and in a very short time. Mr. 
Price Mills cautioned his male friends to act 
promptly in their households as he had done, 
or their incomes and peace would soon be 
broken in pieces, for the women were all con- 
spiring together to make little Bamardistons 
of their homes. Lady Caroline Bamardiston's 
extravagance would prove the ruin of all the 
weak heads, and derange some of the strong 
ones. She was a very lovely woman to look 
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at, and talk to, but her example was coo^ 
tagious and dangerous. Mrs. Mills had been 
insufferable since the Bamardiston show-rooms 
had been inspected, and his life had been a 
burden with her continued fretting about 
expensive follies. He had, however, taken 
the bull by the horns, and would carry his 
wife out of sight and sound of Barnardiston. 
In five years, he trusted, she would calm 
down, and recover her senses. By that time, 
too, Hugh Bamardiston would be glad to 
r^ire among Cornish mines, for no income 
would stand the heedless waste perpetrating 
upon that fine property. Lady Caroline 
Barnardiston was a nuisance among them, 
and there was no end to the mischief that 
might ensue, unless the evil was checked at 
the beginning. 

Admiral Hayes agreed with Price Mills in 
thinking it was time to fire a broad^de, and 
give notice to shorten sail. His own family 
had risen up in arms for increased allowances, 
and Mrs. Hayes was almost in tears about the 
drawing-room at Warrender. The carpets 
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were good carpets, and there was no complaint 
about high-backed chairs, till the Barnardiston 
trumpet sounded, and convulsed the place. 
He considered Lady Caroline the finest crea- 
ture he had ever seen, and really believed her 
to be perfect, except in money matters. - The 
Barnardiston fooleries were the old gentleman's 
fault : he should have given the young people 
one of his houses, with a handsome income, 
and compelled them to live within it. He 
should have controlled their expenses, and 
made them submit. Lady Caroline was show- 
ing a spirk of prodigality that would consume 
any estate, if not speedily checked. Those 
new rooms opened up a new sort of perspec- 
tive — tand a very beautiful, sparkling wife 
could not make amends for wasted property. 
He should pipe all hands upon deck, at War- 
render, and issue orders which must be obeyed. 
His family might help to crowd Barnardiston 
at intervals, but he would not allow Barnar- 
diston to sap and mine Warrender. Price 
Mills was quite right to get into Cornwall, 
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but every one had not Cornish mines to over- 
look. 

Mr. Price Mills's resolution made a great 
impression upon the neighbourhood, and 
caused a vast amount of talk. It was cruel 
work to see poor Mrs. Mills weeping and com- 
plaining of her hard fate. She appeared 
horrified at the idea of living in Cornwall : 
she was sure there would be nothing to eat 
among the mines but Cornish pie, which was 
the nastiest mess in the world — all apples and 
onions. Willy would die there, and Price 
Mills would stalk about like a Cornish chough. 
She wished she had never said a word about 
the Barnardiston nurseries, but let Willy sleep 
quietly in his own little crib. Could Miyone 
soften Mr. Mills ? Could anything be done 
to change his intention ? She had done un- 
wisely, perhaps, in teasing him about Barnar- 
diston and Lady Caroline — ^but how was she 
to surmise he would drag her into Cornwall ? 
The punishment was beyond the trivial 
offence. 

But no one interfered. Price Mills was not 
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a man to change his mind, when he had 
decided upon trifles, much less upon weighty 
matters. He was not quarrelsome, by any 
means, or soon roused ; but he resolved 
calmly, and executed silently. It was that 
silence which cut off* all hope from Mrs. Mills. 
She could not prevail upon her husband to 
talk about Cornwall, or she might edge in her 
anxieties comer ways, or side ways, and get 
a hearing ; but, no — he would not answer 
her gentle remarks. He only hurried forward 
the packing, and told her not to think or talk 
of tin mines, till she knew something about 
them, by living there. She had been sad, 
lively, weeping, and laughing, by turns — ^but 
Price Mills took no notice, and her wretched 
doom was fixed. She wished Lady Caroline 
miles away, for she had brought evil upon the 
land with new fashions, which of course every 
one wished to follow. Somehow, they had all 
departed from their ancient quiet, and now 
she was going to be incarcerated in a tin mine, 
for wishing to be like other people. She should 
die in Cornwall. 
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Mrs. Price Mills's sorrows were not endured 
altogether in the privacy of her own boudoir : 
they belonged to the world at large. Eyery 
day beheld her weeping among her acquaint- 
ance, and lamenting her folly in teasing her 
husband. It was useless trying to make any 
impression upon a Cornish chough — therefore 
she must weep and suffer. Mr. Mills did not 
condescend to inform her where she was 
going : perhaps to the Land's End ; but it 
was among bleak hills and mines — and she 
diould expire with fright, looking down dark 
holes. She envied Mrs. Hayley, who had ob- 
tained all she desired— carriage, pin-money, 
handsome dresses ; oh, how happy Mrs. Hay- 
ley was — and herself pining away ! 

Mrs. Hayley was in distress for her old 
acquaintance, whose ^prospectus' of fiiture 
enjoyments was anything but inviting; but 
there was no remedy. Everybody perfectly 
knew Mr. Price Mills's way, and it was to be 
regretted she had herself so little understood 
his character, who was his companion and 
wife. Mrs. Mills had not sufficient acuteness 
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to perceive the hard rock which lay under a 
soft stratum of easy calmness, and she never 
discerned or felt the power of ridicule, which 
he applied so frequently. No ^moth' had 
ever been known to eat through rock, and her 
friend had fallen a victim to a powerftil mis- 
take. She felt for Mrs. Mills, as she felt for 
Mrs. Champneys ; but, perhaps, they had all 
gone too far, in making Lady Caroline's splen- 
did flutterings so important with them. It 
was a peaceful neighbourhood, before Bamar- 
diston began to be resplendent ; they were 
very happy in their simplicity, till Lady 
Caroline assured them they were antedilu- 
vians. The society had quite changed ; and 
every comfortable homestead was uprooted, 
with new whims and new wants, since a wit, 
a beauty, a peer's daughter, and a Lady of 
Fashion conjoined, had settled among them. 
She regretted her own absurdity, in feeling 
discontented with Hayley upon the subject of 
pin-money. She had lost the foolish terror 
which used to oppress her, when her accounts 
were called for; but she had reason to fear 
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she had only exchanged grievances. Mr. 
Hayley never observed a thing she wore, for- 
merly; she might have dined out in her 
riding-habit-7— he would never have discovered 
the difference between cloth and muslin. She 
might have entered a ball-room in thick walk- 
ing boots very peaceably — ^Mr. Hayley would 
have supposed all was quite correct. It often 
disturbed her to perceive his utter indifference 
about her appearance^ but it was the best 
extreme ; she found people always ran into 
extremes. Since she had enjoyed the hand- 
some allowance granted to her, Mr. Hayley 
was getting wonderftdly particular about 
things he never vouchsafed to notice; and 
she sometimes wished the good old time back, 
when she could escape in her old bonnet with- 
out remark, and order the carriage when and 
where she pleased. It was rather annoying, 
but Mr. Hayley, who never cared about the 
old carriage, made a fuss about the new one, 
and did not like it to be out in wet weather, 
or standing long at anyone's door, lest it 
should be splashed, and the harness spoiled. 
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He was gradually becoming anxious that she 
should be well dressed, as she had an allow- 
ance ; and she underwent a tiresome scrutiny 
er^ry time they went out together, to ascer- 
tain if all wajs quite fashionable and well 
appointed. Hayley observed everything now, 
and even insisted upon examining the sit of 
her dress, and the material which composed 
it. She had no fault to complain of, but 
excess of attention since the new arrangement 
— only too much of anything was as bad as 
too little — and severe inspection might grow 
oflTensive, and be even more annoying than 
careless inattention. She advised her com- 
panions to let Bamardiston amuse, but not 
disturb, them ; she exhorted Mrs. Price Mills 
to depart quietly and contentedly into Corn- 
wall, with her husband and son, and let frivolty 
and fashion alone. After all, domestic com- 
fort was the priceless gem in matrimony ; not 
the glare and glitter of continual company. 
She felt a double relish for the quietness which 
once reigned in Caynton, since Mr. Hayley 
became so alarmed about the carriage, and so 
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particular about her dress. She was certain 
if his anxiety increased, she must return the 
pin-money, and give up the carriage. It was 
so foolish to crave after thiflgs which never 
brought blessings to body or mind. A wife 
never knew what sort of a spirit was awakened 
by her continued complaints ; men were full of 
combustible materials, and, when once stirred 
up, they changed firom lapdogs to bulldogs, 
and flew at the very people they had followed 
so lovingly. 

Mrs. Price Mills heard her friend's state- 
ment, but could not subscribe to it. Mrs. 
Hayley was not going into that odious Corn- 
wall — she was — Mrs. Hayley had received all 
her heart most coveted — she had not. If 
Mrs. Hayley undervalued her husband's desire 
to see her well dressed, she could only assure 
her it would not have been her case. No ani- 
madversions could reconcile her to thoughts 
of Cornwall, or make her content to quit 
Easton. She only asked for a few pieces of 
common deal, just painted to represent hand- 
some furniture. She wished for nothing 
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really intrinsic ; only to look like rose-wood. 
She asked only 'for a few yards of cotton 
velvet; and a little inoffensive leno^ to look like 
better materials — nothing more — and banish- 
ment was to be her portion. Was she never 
to see her friends again ? Was Lewes to be 
exchanged for Liskeard, and its dear chalk 
hills turned into barren rocky mountains? 
The very idea was horrible, and she hoped her 
father would interfere, and save her from cer- 
tain death. She had written earnestly to her 
dear father to interpose his authority — and if 
he could not prevail, she must die in a tin 
mine, and be seen no more. If she could 
but hear from her father ! 

Mr. Enight replied to his daughter's piteous 
entreaty for help, but his letter deepened her 
misery. She read the lines over and over, and 
her heart felt broken. All this had come upon 
her, simply because she earnestly requested a 
little cotton velvet, and a few deal articles of 
small value. How could her father put her 
in mind of what had happened so long 
ago! 
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"My Dear Child, 

" When you fled from your father's house, 
to throw yourself into a husband's protection, 
you became his property, and you must follow 
his fortunes. I warned you to beware of 
forming a connection which could not make 
you ultimately happy. I honoured and re- 
spected Mr. Price Mills, but I told you the 
tom-tit was no mate for the eagle. I offered 
you my counsel then, and you resisted it, by 
flight. I offer you counsel once more. Retire 
into Cornwall with your husband, and let your 
happiness be found in an affectionate obedience 
to him, and devotion to your child. If you 
take this advice, there is much comfort yet in 
store for you. Take care you do not tread 
that comfort under foot. 

'^l am, my dear Priscilla's affectionate 
father, 

" Peter Knight." 

Mrs. Price Mills wept bitterly. How un- 
kind of her father to bear malice so long, • 
because she had broken off* with John Camp- 
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bell, and privately married Mr. Mills ! Now 
he called her a tom-tit, and wished her to go 
peaceably into the tin mines, though she told 
him it would be her death. Where could she 
turn for help ? 

It was all in vain. Poor Mrs. Price Mills 
was fairly entangled, and there was no release. 
John Campbell might have proved calico or 
hoUand under her hands, but she had ill-used 
him. Mr. Mills was not moth-eaten, or the 
least affected by damp, while her own heart 
was broken in endeavouring to plague her 
husband into her own measures. She would 
call upon her friends to protest for her. 

Mr. Price Mills made all his arrangements 
promptly and good-huraouredly, and Easton 
was quickly let. He smiled at his lady's dis- 
tress, and took no notice of her sighs and 
swelled eyes. The air of Cornwall would soon 
strengthen her nerves and recover her spirits ; 
she would, perhaps, become useful when with- 
drawn from temptation and Lady Caroline's 
example. His Priscilla was a goose, but she 
might yet astonish the world with a golden 
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egg, and come forth a new creation. He bore 
many terrible weeping fits with exemplary 
patience, and might, perchance, have softened 
her grief had he poured the oil of consolation 
into her wounds, instead of ridicule. Mrs. 
Price Mills could not understand ridicule, and 
Mr. Price Mills employed only irony in re- 
sisting or commanding his lady. It could not 
raise a smile, or soften distress, because its 
peculiarity was not discerned by her matter-of- 
fact mind. She considered her husband always 
speaking in parables, and calling her names 
about nothing, but it was his way, and she 
must endure it. She minded nothing but the 
Cornish tin mines. She was accustomed to a 
few rough epithets, but they would come o'er 
her ear like the ^ sweet south,' if she might 
only remain at Easton, and have an economical 
tent for Willy. She would make a desperate 
effort to gain her point : tears and sobs had 
effected nothing, she would try screams and 
fits. 

Mr. Price Mills was prepared for every 
VOL. ri. M 
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emergency. He hoped his dear girl would 
resume her placidity, and spare her consti- 
tution and outcries. Of course, a lady who 
defied her father, might be expected to resist 
a husband; but he entreated, for her own 
sake, the journey might take place peaceably, 
and her reputation remain untarnished. He 
was intending to recruit his finances for her 
benefit, and, if his mines were successfiiUy 
worked, though Willy must be rocked in 
wicker-work, her grandchild should lie in satin 
and real velvet. Any resistance offered now 
would only prove banishment for life. 

Mrs. Price Mills became sullen. She offered 
no more violence, but she would neither look 
at nor speak to her husband. He had behaved 
like a Tartar — an outlaw — a back-wocdsman — 
and she despised him She was to die in a 
tin mine — ^that was her fate — and Mr. Price 
Mills would then, she hoped, marry a woman 
of spirit, who would revenge all her sufferings. 
She was going like a lamb to be slaughtered. 

The departure of the Easton trio took place 
very early and privately. No one knew they 
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were going so soon, but *it was quite like 
Price Mills^ and as to his lady, she brought it 
all upon herself. She worried her husband 
into Cornwall. If some of the Sussex ladies 
were not cautious, there were yet Price Mills 
among them to teach subjection.' 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

The resolute conduct of Mr. Price Mills struck 
alarm into the hearts of many wives, and con- 
firmed the courage of many husbands. Ad- 
miral Hayes followed up the blow at War- 
render. The six Misses Hayes were * piped 
upon deck/ in true nautical style, and received 
orders to steer clear of Barnardiston rock 
ahead. The Admiral was concise, and to the 
purpose. 

" Now, I tell you what, girls ; you will 
have no more money to spend in finery than 
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the usual sum— make the most of it. I forbid 
you making Lady Caroline your example, 
except in manners — copy them. She has 
beauty, but you can't copy that, for you 
have none. She is witty; but don't copy 
that, for you have small wits, and would only 
become insolent and vulgar. She is very 
extravagant — and if you copy that, I will turn 
you out of my heart, and out of Warrender. 
You have my orders, girls ; act upon them, or 
take your punishment.'* 

The Misses Hayes retired discomfited. 
They must perforce wear their dresses over 
and over again, while Lady Caroline and 
Mrs. Hayley were cairying all before them. 
Dress made suck a difference in most Ipeople ; 
how remarkably well Mrs. Hayley looked in 
fashionable attire, after really appearing no- 
body. People almost considered her a faded 
flower, growing dowdy, and quite plain ; but, 
lo, and behold ! she was now in some points 
equal to Lady Caroline. She was very hand- 
some, now she had a first-rate milliner; so 
might others be, if the same methods were 
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pursued. They had better give up all visits 
to Bamardiston, and all hopes of settling 
well, if they were not to dress like other 
people. They wished they had not been the 
daughters of an admiral ; admirals were so 
stern, and issued orders so imperiously. They 
wondered what mamma would say to it. 

Admiral Hayes had a word for his lady, also, 
while he remained upon ^ deck ;' but it was a 
private rebuke : she was his flag-lieutenant. 

" My dear, I must have no mutiny in my 
family. If you want the drawing-room fur- 
nished, the girls will want more finery, and 
the wants will grow into plagues. The War- 
rander furniture will serve our time, and the 
girls will not be rich enough to afford gran- 
deur." 

The flag lieutenant bowed submissively. 

" Certainly, Admiral ; our only wish is that 
the girls may be economical and happy. Per- 
haps some of them may be drafted into new 
homes before we die, if they look like the rest 
oi the world." 

" Don't they look like the rest of the world ? 
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I think they look very like dozens of other 
girls, in public places/' 

"We should wish them to be superior, 
Admiral." 

" Wishing will do little. Besides, they are 
like the rest of the world, if that is to draft 
them into other homes. They are just as 
common-place, clean-looking, smiling girls, as 
a hundred others who &re mothers now. You 
were a smiling, clean-feced girl, when I mar- 
ried. What must they be superior about ?" 

Mrs. Hayes put out a * feeler,' very softly. 

** Girls of the present day are sadly ham- 
pered, Admiral — don't you think so ? In my 
time, two dresses in a twelvemonth were the 
utmost a lady would require : it is not so 
now. Public opinion has altered." 

" I never asked you how many gowns you 
had." 

"No, u^j dear Admiral, but perhaps you 
would have remarked my appearance, if I had 
only worn one of them. You judged my sim- 
ple dress by the fashion of that period ; the 
present generation follow the same rule, and 
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act accordingly. I don't mean to resist the 
least wish expressed by you; they are law, 
and equity, too, with me ; but do you not 
consider the present style of dress very trying 
to human nature, in a large family — such as 
ours, for instance? Think, my dear Ad- 
miral." 

Mrs. Hayes always set him thinking upon 
subjects which did not concern him, and never 
was easy unless he was in a * brown study.' 
He could follow a routine well, and issue 
orders promptly, but as to thinking about 
household expenses, and women's gaudy trap- 
pings, that was his wife's aflfair. The Admiral, 
however, looked extremely serious and occu- 
pied a few minutes. At last he spoke with 
decision of tone. 

"Mary.'' 

The flag-lieutenant was at her post by his 
side in a moment. 

"Yes, Admiral." 

" Have not the girls got clothes enough ? 
What do they want ? What do you consider 
they want?" 
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"Why, since you ask the broad question, 
Admiral, I should say they wanted ahriost 
everything." 

"What do you mean by everything, with 
the large sum I give you each Christmas." 

*' I will tell you. Admiral. It would be a 
very handsome sum for an Admiral's lady, but 
not for six daughters, who are all now grown 
up. The young ladies have only three pair of 
silk stockings among them, two shawls, four 
ball-dresses, and as many bead necklaces. Of 
course they can never appear in public more 
than two at a time.'' 

The Admiral became irritable at the 
expose. 

"What the do you bother me with 

such a history for? I don't want to know 
about their stockings." 

"You asked me to explain. Admiral," 
replied Mrs. Hayes, with quiet self-command, 
"and I did so." 

" Get them a shawl a-piece, and some 
stockings, and let me hear no more about that 
confounded drawing-room." 
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Mrs. Hayes had not done yet — she knew 
her times and seasons. 

"While you are about it, Admiral, there 
are many little articles of decoration to which 
your daughters are entitled, though they 
express no anxiety about them. Captain 
Gordon's daughters are much better dressed 
than Admiral Hayes's family." 

Admiral Hayes lost his temper, and vented 
rather severe language upon Captain Gordon, 
bis own lady, the girls, the fashions, and Lady 
Caroline Bamardiston. He was indignant at 
the charge preferred against him, of allowing 
his daughters hardly the comforts of a boat- 
swain's family, and then he was indignant 
with himself for having given way to unjusti- 
fiable anger. 

This was the mood in which Mrs. Hayes 
always achieved a victory. The Admiral 
sat like a snubbed school-boy, while her 
quiet tones and gentle words flowed like a 
river, refreshing exhausted nature. She 
mildly reminded him how alert he always was 
in his profession, and how eagerly he superin- 
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tended the stores for the ship's company, that 
there might be enough and to spare. Nothing 
was too minute for his inspection, or too low to 
escape his notice. She was well aware of his 
very proper dislike to extravagance, but she 
did consider him a very little unmindfiil of 
the demands of society upon his daughters' 
rank in life. The ship's company at War- 
rander were not reduced to half rations, and 
she would willingly sit in the high-backed 
chairs for life, to see her children enjoying the 
privileges he had won for them. 

Who could resist such calm, eloquent 
appeals to their best feelings, and to common 
sense? Admiral Hayes struck his flag at 
once, as he always did, to his lady's harangues 
after a storm. He was ashamed of his weak- 
ness in giving way, but what could he do after 
so much bluster. He was wrong to go into 
one of his passions, which always made a 
coward of him. Price Mills never got in a 
passion; that was his power. Passion upon 
deck was another thing; it commanded obe- 
dience, if it did not procure respect; but 
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passion on shore made the women always 
upperhand ; they were so sly, and took such 
advantage of weak moments. Mrs. Hayes 
would have her own way now, and dress the 
girls like figure-heads, but he could not help 
himself. He did not want to hear a catalogue 
of their wardrobes. Three pair of silk stock- 
ings among six people I and what was that 
about beads ? What confounded folly to come 
to an Admiral about girls' necklaces! He 
would commission Mary never to put him out 
of humour again with their trap-sticks, but take 
the affair into her own hands. The girls must 
be dressed, of course, but he would have no 
fashionable furniture in Warrender. Price 
Mills had a fretting, tiresome wife, and he 
never lost his temper; but somehow it was 
not so with himself, with a woman who never 
opposed him. If he had an even temper, he 
might have held them all at bay, but he had 
forgotten himself, and lost influence with 
Mary. Price Mills's power was unbroken — 
he never flew in a passion. 

Mrs» Hayes acted immediately upon the 
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power delivered to her, and contrived to win 
her husband's sanction to much more. She 
knew where h,er strength lay, and only used 
her influence to promote family union. Her 
husband knew and valued her worth : it was 
that very knowledge which made him uncom- 
fortable, when he had sinned against her by 
one of his whirlwinds. He could not shuffle 
the blame upon Mrs. Hayes, or accuse her of 
irritating his passions. She stood as firm as a 
rock, unflinching, yet gentle and truthful : it 
was that firmness which won her the title of 
flag-lieutenant. She was quite equal to the 
charge of six daughters. 

The young ladies were, to use their own 
term, in a sort of paradise. They did not 
wish to dine out at all— for the dinner parties 
were horridly stupid. All dinners were dull, 
except to the lovers of good eating, and they 
dreaded an invitation. It was not a question 
among them who was to go, but who was 
happy enough to remain at home : they 
should, however, like to go en masse to the 
Brighton balls sometimes, and appear together 
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at the Bamardiston grand evening parties. 
Julia would not always have the handsome 
white shawl, nor Charlotte the worst pair of 
the silk hose^ with the odious darned heels. 
Ellen, would have a fan of her own, instead of 
borrowing Fanny^s, which had such a very odd 
look ; and Patty's temper which rather partook 
of her father's vivacity, would no more be 
ruffled at Kate always selecting the satin body 
which fitted herself so well. It would all be 
smooth water, now their father had relin- 
quished the finance department into better 
hands. 

Mrs. Hayes had maternal feelings, and her 
anxieties respecting her daughters created 
caution. She admired lady Caroline Bamardiston 
extremely, and could have wished more tasteful 
embellishment at Warrender, to meet in some 
degree the progress of improvement, which 
was rushing through the neighbourhood, but 
that was not to be at present : the Admiral 
objected to change, and her own little excite- 
ment upon the subject was over. Warrender 
was a fine old place, and sufficiently furnished 
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with solid useful articles. Perhaps more 
expensive alterations would be imprudent, and 
lead to results which were unforeseen under 
present circumstances. It appeared as if Bar- 
nardiston had drifted very much out of its 
course lately : one expense entailed another, 
till it required a strong hand to control the 
powerftil machine of fancied wants. The Bar- 
nardiston expenditure was beginning to attract 
attention, and people were prophesying ruin 
to its wealthy proprietors, if the lady daughter 
was allowed to rule. It might be so with 
themselves, unless checked in the commence- 
ment, therefore she would be silent, and rejoice 
to sit quietly in the high-backed, very hard 
chairs, while her girls enjoyed their honours, 
each one happy in the fee-simple of her 
habiliments. 

Admiral Hayes resigned the office of comp- 
troller-general, as far as the ladies' expenses 
were concerned, and consented to place a 
given sum in Mrs. Hayes's hands, four times 
in each year, for the use of * his crew.' The 
quarterly payments were regularly forth- 
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coming — ^but each tender was so unsatifactorily 
accompanied with a low growl, and complaints 
of throwing away good money upon useless 
objects, that the patience and temper of the 
receiver were sorely tried. One playful sub- 
ject was continually brought forward, which 
could not be repelled — and if the interview 
began with clouds, it closed with sunshine, at 
last. 

^^ Here, Mary, take your money — but I see 
no harvest gathered in. The girls are as 
clean, smiling, and common-place as usual, 
but no superiority. I don't think they will 
answer your purpose, now. They looked 
quite as well when they borrowed each other's 
finery." 

" Nonsense, Admiral ! " 

" I can't see the use of spending large sums 
upon six girls, who all look alike. I can't tell 
one firom another, in public — ^for they have all 
black heads and white faces. Six girls are 
always a drain upon one's purse." 

" Six sons would have proved a heavier 
burthen. Admiral." 
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" No, they wouldn't— ^I should have pushed 
a couple mto the navy, a couple into the army, 
and two mto the law." 

" Their early expenses would have swal- 
lowed up Warrender, driven you and myself 
into small, indifferent lodgings in Bath, and 
ultimately, perhaps, laid us in a premature 
grave." 

" I tell you, the boys would have 'realised 
fortunes, after the first few struggles." 

"We have been spared those struggles, 
Admiral — and our girls have never caused us 
pain of heart, or an empty purse : let them 
enjoy their youth, and become superior to the 
folly which is destroying so many households. 
The superiority I aim at for them, is not 
talent, beauty, or dominant character. I wish 
to see the Misses Hayes renowned only for 
cheerful performance of duty, love of home,, 
and kindness of heart. They will be very 
happy, if they seek comfort within — ^but there 
is little hope, if they expect it from without. 
In society, they are the unobtrusive daughters 
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of Admiral Hayes — but, in actual character, 
I hope they will be firm and faithful in follow- 
ing out that which is right. I do not consider 
one of them inclined to be extravagant— but 
they might have become slovenly." 

" That is your old hit at me^ Mrs. Hayes." 

^^ I aim a blow at no one, Admiral. I am 
on the peace establishment, and only desire 
fair play." 

" Well, now I have done with you for three 
months — but I shall always think six boys 
would have been better than six girls. We 
shall never get rid of them^ 

Mrs. Hayes smiled, as she placed her roll of 
bank-notes in her hand-basket. 

" We shall see, Admiral ; the poor tortoise 
may win the goal, while the hare is napping." 

The Admiral never withstood his lady's 
even, playful way of receiving a somewhat 
rough reception ; and he felt the truth of the 
proverb—* a mild answer tumeth away w^rath/ 
She had been a blessing to him : if he had 
fallen to the lot of a woman of * spirit,' their 
matrimony would have been one continual 
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cannonade, intermixed with the sharp sound 
of small fire-arms, which would have driven 
him back into the wide ocean, or kept the 
neighbourhood in an uproar. He loved his 
half-dozen girls very well, but he never liked 
parting with money unless there was some- 
thing to show for it, and the six girls were six 
girls, always in the same place, and no hope 
of promotion. It would have been different 
with boys; but Mrs. Hayes never liked to 
hear that truth, so he should say no more 
about it till the next pay-day. He wished 
some of the girls had been of the Crampton 
breed — his pride would have been roused, and 
he should have delighted in seeing a fuss made 
about them ; but Mary was right — a woman's 
home could never be a public one and a re- 
putable one at the same time. Lady Caroline's 
name was too much ' up ' in conversation, 
and she belonged more to society than to 
her husband. He did not think Hugh Bar- 
nardiston looked quite so lively as he used to 
do, but there was a sufficient reason for the 
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change. Such a divinityy with a talent for 
spending, made the home department a very 
serious affair. Bamardiston the elder ought 
to be a little imperative with his lady daughter, 
but a glance from her eye spell-bound the men. 
It was impossible to give such a creature pain, 
and though it was easy to counsel, he should 
himself decline offering anything but compli- 
ment in that quarter. There was one thing, 
however, he would insist upon. Mrs. Hayes 
and the girls were never to have a ftimiture 
fever or a carriage phantasy, because other 
people could not rest without exceeding their 
income. One complaint about the roomy old 
coach would be followed instantly by selling 
the carriage and horses, and a ghim look at 
the carpet which his grandmother had worked 
would advertise Warrender for sale. Price 
Mills had thrust his plague into Cornwall ; and 
if there was any shindy at Warrender about 
fashion and foolery, he would carry them to 
Portsmouth for life. 

It was enough. The Misses Hayes remained 
tranquil, and Warrender resumed its ancient 
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habitudes. They had gamed much by their 
mother's generalship in being allowed to enter 
company without distressed feelings, and it 
was positive enjoyment to have no more alter- 
cation with each other concerning a straitened 
wardrobe. They should escape all future 
anxiety lest any little manceuvre should be 
detected in concealing a torn flounce, or a 
broken fan ; and reaUy one small essencer 
bottle between six sisters did look so very 
dreadful! All that was ended, and every- 
thing else seemed perfectly unimportant. 
They were aware beauty was not their heri- 
tage, and they made no pretension to talent — 
but wherever they went, they had plenty of 
partners, and everybody was very kind, so 
they had no cause of complaint — ^indeed, they 
considered themselves fortunate in possessing 
few attractions ; it spared them much suffering 
and cruel disappointments; they never re- 
ceived pointed attention, therefore they had 
been free from the alarms of a passion which 
caused such disease and death in the gay 
world. They were very happy at Warrender, 
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and shuddered at the idea of Portsmouth. 
They hoped never to figure as the six Misses 
Hayes of Portsmouth. 

Lady Caroline was soon aware of a change 
at Warrender. The * plain -sailing' young 
ladies formed a larger group in public, and 
really looked well dressed, and rather good 
looking. What had they been doing? Six 
♦ sisters in white — nice clean, white dresses, 
without any ornaments — ^looked distinguie at 
parties. She always fancied th«y had a scanty 
wardrobe, and wore each other's things, by 
the unequal fitting, and curious appearance 
of their clothes; but everything was better 
managed, and now they looked very invite- 
able. She rather fancied Miss Kate, and con- 
sidered her improveable. If she was a little 
more in the world, and imbibed somewhat of 
its polish, she might expect an offer or two, 
and quit dull Warrender. She would like 
Miss Eate Hayes as a companion and ama- 
nuensis ; something less annoying than poor 
Hugh, and rather more educated than Du- 
chesne. It was an advantage too, being 
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plain ; a genteel, plain face caused no appre- 
hension — roused no rivalry, and induced 
humility. She would have Kate Hayes witli 
her a good deal, and see what she could do 
with her. She would make a nice useful 
companion during her coming eclipse; and, 
when she was tired of her, perhaps Captain 
Gardiner, or Mr. Wingfield, would fancy Kate 
Hayes for a wife. She would do very well 
for either gentleman. She would make in- 
terest with the Admiral for the loan of his 
daughter ; the mother looked strait-laced, and 
rather high. She would not discover the 
honour or hopeful prospects of her child, per- 
haps, in an invitation to Bamardiston, there- 
fore she would attack the father. A nice, 
quiet, good humoured girl in white muslin, 
was just the creature she required to read 
her note?, and answer invitations ; so she 
had fixed her mind upon pale Kate of War- 
render. 

Lady Caroline had little trouble in per- 
suading Admiral Hayes of her admiration for 
his interesting group in general, and for Miss 
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Kate in particular. Her penetration had dis- 
covered so much that was gentle and delight- 
ful in his beautiful circle, that she wished to 
carry away one of its links for a short time. 
If Miss Kate could be prevailed upon — ^if the 
Admiral would not frowu-^-if Mrs. Hayes 
would smile upon her request, she earnestly 
longed to have the young lady with her for 
one week. Might she ask for Miss Kate? 
Would the Admiral undertake to plead for 
her, and gain her consent? She would en- 
deavour to make Bamardiston pleasant to 
her young friend, and try to win her friend- 
ship. 

This flattering attack took place at a sairde 
dansante at Caynton, and the Admiral fell an 
easy prey to his companion. His girls looked 
very white and neatly arranged, but that was 
all; how came my lady to fall in love with 
them, and ask for Kate? There must be a 
charm in his * crew,' which he had not dis- 
covered ; but he was quite willing to admit 
they were good, honest-hearted girls, only he 
would rather have had sons. Frown — how could 
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he frown at such a request? The unexpected 
compliment deprived him of all power to rea- 
son, or consult Mary. Lady Caroline was 
powdering his girls with pretty speeches, and 
sprinkling Warrender with such enconiums, he 
was taken by surprise, and surrendered at 
discretion* Of course, Kate must go, if Lady 
Caroline insisted upon it. 

Miss Kate Hayes was in ecstacies when 
she was informed of her conquest. Lady 
Caroline taking a fancy to her, and wishing 
her to stay a few days at Bamardiston !— 
oh, dear, how captivating! How kind and 
thoughtful of Lady Caroline I She should be 
ISO happy to visit that fine place, and see the 
grounds at her leisure, and mix among the 
crowd of visitors every day ! It would be a 
new opening of life and gaiety. Instead of 
being ^ child ' at Warrender, she would bound 
at one step into Miss Hayes at Barnardiston, 
with all its appendages and luxuries. She 
should idolize Lady Caroline for her goodness 
and preference, and try to imitate her delight- 
ful manners. How glad she was they had 
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each a nice stock of apparel, and were not 
obliged to excuse themselves, if they were 
invited from home ! 

Mrs. Hayes, strongly objected to the Bar- 
nardiston visit. If one of her elder daughters 
had been selected, she should silently, though 
reluctantly have acquiesced in her husband's 
decision. Julia and Charlotte were some few 
years past twenty, and they were better able to 
contend with temptation, and enjoy pleasure 
with moderation ; but her poor wUd Kate, at 
seventeen, was totally unfitted for leaving 
home, to become a resident at Bamardiston, 
where nothing was considered but luxury and 
expense. She wished the admiral would not 
be so hasty in accepting invitations without 
consulting her. 

Admiral Hayes had erred, and he felt it, 
when it was too late to repair the mischief, but 
he would not confess it, or alter his determin- 
ation. He had consented to Lady Caroline's 
wish to have Kate, and Kate should go. He 
should like to know what method of ^ breaking- 
in ' the young thing, was preferable to good 
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society, and a little absence from home, where 
she was considered almost an infant I If she 
were quitting Warrender for a long period, 
there might be some excuse for alarm ; but a 
few days at Bamardiston would be an impor- 
tant and excellent teaching. Kate was going 
forth like a small craft without rudder or 
pilot, but she would return into port a fine pro- 
portio^ed frigate, with swelling sails, and flag 
flying. A week at Bamardiston would polish 
Kate, amazingly, and he would hear no lectures 
and cavallings upon the subject. 

Mrs. Hayes felt how vain remonstrance 
would prove in the unpleasant affair, and wisely 
held her peace. She must hope the short visit 
would end without any bad effects, for the 
Admiral was in one of his little passions, and 
it was no use opposing him. She had serious 
fears in sending a girl sofyoung, from her home, 
to encounter Bamardiston fashions and follies 
without any guide. What could induce Lady 
Caroline to fancy Kate ? 

It was a concluded affair, however, and it 
was one of the evening reports, that Kate 
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Hayes was engaged to stay at Barnardistou. 
Mrs. Hayley hardly knew whether congratular 
tion or condolence would be eiqpected on the 
occasion. The young lady appeared in rap- 
tures, but Mrs. Hayes looked uneasy and 
dejected, and the elder sisters out of spirits. 
Mrs. Hayes was not to be elevated by notice, 
or depressed without an adequate cause. She 
would call at Warrender the next morning, and 
hear all about it — a visit to Bamardiston could 
not prove a common event to any one, but 
every one was surprised it was offered by Lady 
Caroline, and to Kate Hayes of all the War- 
render circle. What could her ladyship dis- 
cover so attractive in Kate Hayes ? 

The invitation made a powerful sensation, 
and caused much speculation in the neighbour- 
hood. Miss Kate Hayes was invited to Bar- 
nardistou; Lady Caroline was anxious for her 
society, and would take no denial. Her lady- 
ship made no secret of her intention, for she 
was heard by several of the dancers, quite 
petitioning Admii*al Hayes for that pleasure, 
and she said so many flattering things about 
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the family, people were surprised. The Misses 
Hayes were never considered anything beyond 
quite good-humoured, plain young women, 
neither tdented, nor even animated ; but Lady 
Caroline found out a thousand agreeable 
qualities, which had escaped the observation 
of their acquaintance. They would become 
quite the rage soon, if Lady Caroline made 
such discoveries. Miss Hayes was a pleasing 
woman, and Miss Patty was considered a 
useftil housekeeper, but Kate Hayes was young 
and giddy, and could not be supposed to add 
anything to the pleasures of Bamardiston. 
What could Lady Caroline intend to do 
with Kate Hayes. No one could solve the 
problem. 

The Warrender party retumel home in 
silence from the Caynton dance. It had been 
a remarkably pleasant party, and the rooms 
were tastefully decorated, with lots of partners 
and good music, cards and refreshments. It 
was impossible not to allow that the Hay leys 
had done everything well, and that Mrs. 
Hayley was inimitably dressed, second only to 
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Lady Caroline Bamardiston, yet the company 
departed early, and in ^admired disorder.' Every 
one felt astonished, or hurt,or anxious to express 
his or her opinions upon the extraordinary 
occurrence of the night. Not a soul had been 
asked to Bamardiston, except in a public way. 
There were many families of distinction at 
some little distance, and young ladies of beauty 
and fortune within them, who might have shone 
around Lady Caroline, and thrown splendour 
upon the daily routine of Bamardiston, — but 
they were not asked. Lady Caroline chose to 
prefer Kate Hayes, and she was to be called for 
by her ladyship, in her pretty carriage, which 
she ordered upon a peculiar principle, and 
called it her solitaire, because she never 
allowed any one to share it with her. Miss 
Kate Hayes, however, was to be squeezed into 
the solitaire, for Lady Caroline proposed it, 
and several bystanders heard the whole 
arrangement. Lady Caroline of course had a 
right of choice, but it was a slur upon the 
beauty and talent of the neighbourhood. 
The Misses Hayes felt very uncomfortable. 
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and could not understand why five of them 
were overlooked, and the youngest chosen, 
who really could not be supposed capabk of 
amusing a Lady of Fashion, or guiding 
herself. It was incomprehensible altogether, 
and though the Caynton party was very plea- 
sant. Lady Caroline's odd fancy had dashed it 
with annoyance to all parties present. The 
Warrender family, therefore,, re-entered their 
home, with mute tonguet, and disappointed 
feelings : they had quitted it a few hours pre- 
viously in joyous anticipation of mirth an<l 
triumph. Such are the mutations of life. 

While a cloud darkened many fair brows, 
Kate Hayes enjoyed a meridian sun, and her 
glow of happiness could not be subdued. She 
did not break the silence of the drive, because 
her heart was too full to utter a word, but her 
spirits soared above all sublunary thoughts. 
She was in another world. How was it? 
Lady Caroline had made no mistake, for she 
took her kindly by the hand, and called her 
^dear Miss Kate/ therefore, she could not 
mean Julia, or Charlotte. She was really 
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going to Bamardiston the very next day, to 
be the happiest and gayest creature in Sussex. 
How extraordinary were daily events; how 
unthought of, was the remotest chance of 
attracting the notice of Lady Caroline, and 
yet she was engaged to spend a whole week at 
Bamardiston. She could hardly credit her 
senses. One circumstance alone disturbed 
her : the week must glide by, and all would 
be over. She must return to Warrender in a 
week, resume her old habits, and be again the 
youngest of six sisters: this was a taste of 
acid in her cup of sweets, — but something 
might occur to detain her a few days longer, 
and she would hope the best. As to sleep 
that night, it was out of the question. Her 
sisters did not feel pleased with the invitation : 
they believed she would commit herself by some 
indiscretion, and disgust Lady Caroline, — but 
they need not feel alarmed. She should watch 
and imitate the gay people, in their manners, 
and never speak unadvisedly to make mistakes. 
She should ask Mr. Bamardiston what to do, 
if she felt puzzled, but she w^ not in the 
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least disturbed about herself. She expected 
to be very much amused with everything and 
everybody, without disturbing herself about 
blunders. Nobody would think about her, at 
Bamardiston. 

Warrender was in commotion, after the re- 
moval of the breakfast-things, on the eventful 
morning which was to withdraw the youthful 
Kate from her mother's side. There would 
be several things needed for the week, which 
Kate would be sure to overlook. White kid 
gloves, — white satin shoes, and muslin dresses, 
must be inspected ; and Julia would see to 
her work-box, that it was supplied with cotton, 
and everything complete. Kate would remem- 
ber nothing, and want everything. Before 
luncheon was placed on the table, Mrs. Hayley 
drove up, and requested to hear all about the 
invitation which had caused so much surprise. 
Was Miss Kate really going to Bamardiston ? 
If so, she was come to speak a few words of 
caution. Where was the Admiral ? 

Admiral Hayes was gone out early. He 
VOL II. 
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was annoyed about the visit, and annoyed 
with himself, and them, but he would not 
recal his promise to Lady Caroline. It was 
a foolish business, and Mrs. Hayes "hoped it 
might not become a dangerous one. Lady 
Caroline was a very charming woman, but not 
at all adapted to instruct young people in 
anything but courtly manners. She did not 
wish Kate to become a fine lady ; but the 
Admiral was peremptory, and the visit must 
take place. The elder sisters hoped a week 
would prove too small a portion of time to 
affect Kate's principles. She was very affec- 
tionate, and fond of home, and it would take 
some little time to spoil her. They thought a 
week at Bamardiston would utterly confuse 
and overpower her spirits, and she would be 
glad to return to the quietness of Warrender 
unscathed. Mrs. Hayley smilingly shook her 
head. 

** My dear friends, Lady Caroline has won- 
derful powers of fascination among the old ; 
and what will the young do under her spell ? 
We have all made that Brighton star our 
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modely and assisted the gentlemen with arms 
to turn against ourselves, by always quoting 
her as authority, and desiring to imitate her. 
If I had only been content with my old- 
fashioned, but comfortable carriage — if I 
had only allowed all things to rest in statu 
qao^ it would have been well for me; but 
I must complain of old fashions, like my 
neighbours, and suffer accordingly. Mr. 
Price Mills carried away his lady, and I 
wish I could run away with Hayley to some 
sequestered spot, where fashion was never 
named. I am tired to death of it. I hope 
Miss Kate will not take the fashionable 
malaria at Bamardiston; but she will be in 
great danger, and I am come to warn 
her." 

Miss Kate Hayes was upstairs, extask^y 
and declined all lectures and warnings. Her 
mind was intensely occupied with delightful 
presages, and she should not appear till dear 
Lady Caroline came for her in that sweet 
solitaire. She could not bear to hear stric- 

2 
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tures upon her youth and inexperience ; her 
sisters had said enough, and her mother had 
looked enough to frighten any person from 
her purpose who had weak nerves. Mrs. 
Hayley could not say more to dissuade her 
f5pom being happy than they had done. If 
her father had not insisted upon the engage- 
ment being ratified, all her hopes and raptures 
would have been given to the winds. What 
was youth for, if it was to be passed in wish- 
ing she was older ? She must win her own 
experience, like other people. 

Mrs. Hayley did not wonder at Kate Hayes. 
An invitation from Lady Caroline would have 
turned the wisest head — and, indeed, the 
report of it had made a strange sensation. 
Many young ladies considered themselves 
ill-used by such a public preference, and a 
few of the parents resented it internally. It 
was her opinion that Lady Caroline's appear- 
ance among them would cause incalculable 
mischief. Like the fruit of the upas tree, she 
was beautiful to the eye, but loathsome to the 
taste ; and many would rue the day her lady- 
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ship became a denizen of Sussex. Mr. Hayley 
himself had received a stroke firom the en* 
chantress's wand, and was roused into a new 
phase. He was becoming a man-milliner, 
instead of a quiet creature, who never distin- 
guished a cap, or could remember the colour 
of a dress. He was now always observing 
her, and making remarks upon her selection of 
gay articles. His anxiety was, that she should 
emulate Lady Caroline, and be the best 
dressed woman in company ; it was most 
wearisome and provoking. If she had not 
become discontented with her carriage, and 
talked about the Barnardiston fashions, 
all this would not have happened. She ad- 
vised the elder Misses Hayes to be content 
with their situation, and not wish to change it 
— but if they did marry, she besought them 
to let ' well ' alone, and never strive for dis- 
tinction. Gentlemen were curious commodi- 
ties, and were apt to run into extremes. Mr. 
Hayley once disturbed her by his apathy ;— * 
but his continual worryings about her dress 
and the new carriage were intolerable : she 
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had once or twice wished herself with Mrs. 
Price Mills in the tin mines. 

Mrs. Hayes ordered luncheon early, but 
Mrs. Hayley could not linger. The carriage 
was not to be out beyond a certain time, for 
Mr. Hayley had begun to be dreadfully par- 
ticular about the horses : he never considered 
them before ; but one thing led to another— 
and now they must be in fine order, to suit 
the new carriage. He was half the morning 
in the stable, and worried the coachman about 
the harness, till she expected he would give 
warning. This was all her own doing. She 
was not aware what a string of effects hung 
upon a slender cause. When she arrived at 
Caynton, Mr. Hayley would be standing at 
the door, with his watch in his hand, and 
upbraid her with allowing the horses to take 
cold. She should very much like to staj^and 
0ee Miss Kate enter the solitaire, but it could 
not be. They must tell her all about it at a 
future time. 

Mrs. Hayley reluctantly departed. Her 
dress was very elegant — who could recognise 
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the Mrs. Hayley — always good-natured, and 
always slovenly — ^in such attire? The car- 
riage and its appendages were faultless — who 
could believe the Caynton coach-house was its 
home? Yet, so it was — and all this was 
procured at a high price, even the happiness 
of its possessor. Mrs. Hayley sighed, as she 
drove away from Warrender — and the thought 
of her heart was, " Oh, for the poor old dray, 
and the days when my going out and coming 
in were unnoticed ! I wish I had been con- 
tent with Hayley's indiflference ! It was far 
better than ceaseless anxiety about trifles. I 
have all I desired— dress, carriage — all new. 
I create a sensation — I am well appointed — 
my husband's eyes are always upon me — and 
I am quite the fashion. All that I want now, 
Is my former freedom, and my former enjoy- 
ment, which I gave in exchange for outward 
decoration. They are gone for ever.*' 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Lady Caroline arrived at Warrender ex- 
tremely late. The famUy were on the point 
of sitting down to dinner, and poor Kate 
Hayes was schooling herself to bear a dis- 
appointment with firmness. Perhaps Lady 
Caroline had forgotten or repented her en- 
gagement: the hours had leaden wings^ and 
her spirits were fast ebbing. She had sta- 
tioned herself at the window ever since break- 
fast. Hope deferred made the heart sick, 
and she felt how sad it was to gaze and see 
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nothing, while the mind created images of 
misery. She hoped she was not forgotten ! 

The solitaire rolled so silently to the door, 
that Lady Caroline's presence was the first 
intimation of her arrival. Her ladyship glided 
amongst them so gracefully, and her manner 
was so affectionately easy, the Misses Hayes 
were enchanted and subdued. They could 
only envy Kate her sudden prosperity, and 
feel astonished at their being so necessary to 
Lady Caroline's happiness. Her ladyship had 
distinguished Wan'ender by choosing a com- 
panion fipom its domestic circle, and though 
the first choice fell upon happy Kate, the 
feeling might extend to all, consecutively. It 
was impossible to resist affectionate assurances 
so unexpected and so captivating. After all, 
perhaps Lady Caroline was sterling, though a 
little inclined to fashion and gaiety. There 
should be some allowances made for a woman 
of rank, so very much admired, and the wife of 
a very wealthy man. People should not be 
too rigorous in their censure ; they once fancied 
Lady Caroline considered only herself, but her 
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long secret admiration of their own unobtrusive 
qualities, proved discernment and heart. They 
could only regret having undervalued such 
real worth. The visit to Bamardiston would 
greatly improve Kate. 

Mrs. Hayes had a reserved opinion: she 
was not willing to c>ondemn, but her reason 
demanded a trial before she could approve. 
Kate might be very happy at Bamardiston, 
and even become a great favourite, without 
learning prudence or gaining discretion. Lady 
Caroline was very flattering and very charm- 
ing ; she did not attempt to deny her claims 
to elegance and ease, but she could not feel 
satisfied that her ladyship was exactly the 
character to take charge of youth and inexpe- 
rience. However, the Admiral differed with 
her in opinion, therefore she must submit. A 
week might be innocently enjoyed, and Kate 
would return safely to resume her home occu- 
pations. 

Lady Caroline won golden opinions at War- 
render by her attractive manner and playAil 
remarks. She had intended to remain five 
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minutes, and her friends had wickedly de- 
tained her an hour. She should not reach 
Bamardiston before the middle of the night, 
but the blame must all lay at their door. 
They had wiled her into forgetting time and 
space. She must fly with her dear young 
friend, and brave a storm of reproach from 
Hugh, and a rather powerftil hint from Papa 
Bamardiston ; but Kate Hayes would help her 
to endure it. 

Admiral Hayes conducted her laughing 
ladyship to her solitaire, and received her 
gratefril acknowledgment of his services. If 
she did persuade Kate to remain beyond a 
week, he was to be their advocate at War- 
render. It would be impossible to form an 
intimate acquaintance with each other in a 
week, but he would ride over and see them 
very often, to report progress. Mrs. Hay^s 
alarmed her by her maternal manner and 
serious expression, but she placed her in- 
terests in his hands, and he must promise to 
be her warm friend. 

The Admiral became flirty, as he bandied 
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compliments with the prettiest woman in 
Sussex, and there was a pause at the hall 
door for some moments. Kate Hayes had 
never seen her father give way to playM- 
ness, and her risibility was excited — ^she could 
not believe it was her serious papa talking so 
gallantly — only Lady Caroline made every one 
lively. She supposed there would be nothing 
but talking and laughing at Bamardiston^ 
Oh, how happy was her lot, in being invited 
to such festive scenes ! what a charming thing 
it was to bid all her family good-bye for a 
whole week ! How lightly Kate Hayes 
stepped into the carriage, and how brilliantly 
her eyes sparkled as she nodded to her sbters, 
who were standing at the drawing-room 
windows to witness her going forth; — another 
moment, and the solitaire passed rapidly out of 
sight. The Admiral had resumed his * deck ' 
step and appearance, as he re-entered the room^ 
but he spoke in strong terms of the bewitching 
manner of his handsome visitor. He 
believed Kate had made a golden berth for 
herself with that kind hearted woman, and he 
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hoped the acquaintance would prove profitable 
on both sides. The Warrender economy, 
blended with Barnardiston grace, would be a 
delightful union. Kate wanted a little finish, 
and her wild spirits would get softened down 
among strangers. He was glad he had not 
dashed poor Kate's hopes. 

It was done, and could not be undone ; 
Kate was gone, and the effects of her visit 
might pass away like the dew, or plant the 
seeds of strife for ever. Lady Caroline was an 
extraordinary creatiu'e. The glance of her 
bright eye, and the sweet expression which 
played round her mouth when she smiled, 
rolled away every reproach. There was much 
to fear fi'om such a gifted woman, but she dis- 
armed criticism. Her actions appeared totally 
reckless of remark — ^yet her near approach was 
so attractive ! How was it ? Almost every- 
one was warning her family against her, yet 
they offered heartfelt homage as she drew 
near. She was a creature fitted for much 
good, or incalculable evil. Such were the 
thoughts which occupied the mind of Mrs. 
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Hayes, as she silently listened to her daughters' 
encominm, and the Admirars admiration of 
Lady Caroline. She was glad poor Eate was 
happy, but if the Admiral had not sanctioned 
the visit, she could not have allowed it. She 
admired Lady Caroline extremely, but she 
could not affirm that she approved her. Her 
example had already affected the neighbour- 
hood, and produced mischief It had not 
worked happily at Caynton ; it had banished 
the Price Mills's, and almost deranged her own 
happiness, by awaking a desire to new furnish 
Warrender. Poor Mrs. Champneys had added 
fuel to her domestic fires, by expatiating on 
the elegant comforts of Bamardiston, and much 
annoyance had been felt on all sides. If Mr. 
Price Mills had not acted with resolution, the 
ladies of the county would have been jostled 
against one another, without order or prudence, 
demanding larger allowances, stylish equipages, 
splendid furniture, and greater liberty at their 
husbands' hands. It was impossible to see the 
end of such an unwise beginning, if Mr. Mills' 
great gun had not exploded, and checked the 
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emeute in its earliest stage. All this was 
the consequence of one pretty erratic creature 
dashing in among them, whose amusement was 
creating a new order of things, and filling 
every mind with astonishment. It might be, 
her intentions were more harmless than her 
example, but that was yet to be tested ; and 
before the poison became analysed, many minds 
might become tainted, and lost to all of good. 
She wished the week was ended, and Kate 
safely reinstated at Warrender. 

Kate Hayes wrote a short but glowing 
account of herself, two days after her depar- 
ture. She was the very happiest of human 
beings. Everybody made much of her, and 
dearest Lady Caroline had already given her a 
sweet white silk dress, and a pearl necklace, 
besides white kid gloves, and the loveliest 
satin slippers that ever were seen. Mrs* Bar- 
nardiston was very good, and asked a great 
deal about her sisters, but she saw very little 
of her, for Mrs. Bamardiston dined at six, and 
they did not return from their visits before 
eight, so they dined tite-a-tete. Lady Caroline 
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was always laughing and good-hmnoored^ but 
she did not think Mrs. Barnardiston loved her 
as she deserved ; and indeed the gentlemen 
looked grave when they returned so late : but 
it was so delightful^ and so new, to drive 
about, forget time, and return just when they 
liked! She wished her mamma and sisters 
could see them chattering a^vay at Brighton* 

Admiral Hayes called at Barnardiston the 
third day, and found the aspect of things 
changed. Lady Caroline was very unwell. 
She had been racketing too much of late, and 
was unable to move from the sofa. If the 
Admiral called, he was to be admitted into 
her private apartments, to visit his daughter. 
She would see Admiral Hayes herself, for his 
voice was quiet, and he did not make such a 
noise as poor Hugh. Hugh blew his nose 
like a tnimpet, and banged the door, and his 
boots creaked so ! She did not like sudden 
sounds, or dull sounds, or vulgar sounds — 
they increased her disorder; she would only 
admit the Admiral that day. Kate Hayes 
would like to see her father, and she could 
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make arrangements with him for lengthening 
her stay at Bamardiston. She liked Kate 
very much, and found her extremely useful. 
She must really contrive to keep her, to read 
a nice novel occasionally to her, when she felt 
sleepy, and attend to her during her eclipse. 
Hugh read only lectures, and she was becoming 
weary of his society ; Duchesne was very well 
in her way, but those sort of people always 
smelled of the housekeeper's room. Kate 
Hayes was genteel in manners, with a pretty 
figure, and she was well-bom, which was 
important, and, indeed, necessary, in a sort of 
maid of honour. She must be always at her 
elbow, attired in white; and with her good- 
humoured smile, and rather pretty teeth, she 
would make a little sensation, and perhaps 
marry. It would be a boon to Warrender, if 
one of the six young ladies were withdrawn ; 
five plain creatures would be still left to form 
a frightfiil family circle, with the mother's 
^erious face as a centre-piece. Admii'al Hayes 
^ught to feel grateful for the opening: she 
VOL. II. P 
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had no doubt he was wide awake to the 
advantages, like the rest of the world. Every- 
body was looking for * openings,' and pressing 
through them. 

Lady Caroline's views were quite worldly 
enough, to prove a true bill upon many cha- 
racters, but they fell wide of the mark with 
regard to the * Warrender boon.' 

Admiral Hayes had no notion of arrange- 
ments or openings, and never contemplated 
parting with his daughters by quarter- 
ing them upon the high and lofty ones. 
His visit to Bamardiston was simply to see 
his young daughter, and bear her messages 
from home. They missed Kate, and were all 
longing for her return. She was the life of 
Warrender, and her ^wild, giddy way' had 
been pronounced a serious loss since she left 
home. They were dull now, without poor 
Kate, and the discovery made them value her. 
They were all longing for the period of her 
return. When was it to be ? 

Lady Caroline decided the visit to be 
scarcely begun, and she could not hear of its 
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termination. Miss Hayes was a treasure she 
could not forego, and a younger companion 
than Mrs. Bamardiston was essential to her, 
under present circumstances. The pleasure 
of Miss Hayes' society had already been grate- 
fully felt and appreciated, — how could she 
relinquish it? Among so many agreeable 
daughters, one might perhaps be spared to 
her for a time : she could never forget the 
obligation; and her occupation would be in 
endeavouring to make her young fiiend happy. 
She was expecting her little daughter Agnes 
very shortly, and the presence of Miss Hayes 
at that time would be invaluable. She must 
throw herself upon the Admiral's generosity, 
but she could not name any day for Miss 
Hayes' departure, and it pained her to think 
of it. 

Kate Hayes looked earnestly at her father ; 
her eyes filled with tears, and her heart beat 
high. She was so very happy at Barnardiston 
— Lady Caroline was so kind, and she should 
leave with such regret ! Warrender wste, in- 

P 2 
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deedy her home, but Barnardiston was an 
earthly paradise. 

Mrs. Hayes might have gently, but firmly 
resisted the persuasions of her ladyship, but 
it was not in the Admiral's power to contest 
her wishes. On one side, the swimming eyes 
of Kate looking volumes— on the other, the 
bright eyes and complimentary speeches of 
Lady Caroline — were Scylla and Charibdis, 
too fearful to contend with. The ladies were 
loath to part, and he saw nothing to warrant 
a separation. If Kate was usefiil, it would be 
good news to carry home : and if that pretty 
creature fancied her for a head-nurse, so let 
it be. He gave his free sanction. 

Kate Hayes, in bounding spirits, wrote a 
hasty note to her mother. She was to remain 
at Barnardiston — she wanted nothing— every- 
thing was foreseen and forestalled — Lady 
Caroline was an angel, — and she was her 
happy and aflfectionate daughter Kate. Lady 
(Caroline charged her to say, she was to pay 
them a visit in a few days for one hour only, 
in the solitaire. Only to think of wild Kate 
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paying Warrender a visit, in Lady Caroline's 
elegant solitaire ! 

Did they not often wonder at what had 
taken place ? Her papa was so kind to allow 
her to remain, and her heart was in such a 
flutter till he actually said *Tes,' anyone 
might have heard its beatings. She should 
soon come to tell them what lovely presents 
she had received, and display her pearl neck- 
lace. 

Admiral Hayes pcud his compliments also to 
the elder portion of the family. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnardiston were deposited in the study, out 
of the way of the elements of confusion, and 
rejoiced to see their old acquaintance. Bar- 
nardiston was fiill of company . somewhere, 
and they were all amusing themselves at some- 
thing ; but the study was never appropriated 
by any one : it was a covert from the storms 
at all times. Admiral Hayes sat chatting a 
long time with his Mends, and he could clearjy 
discern the * Barnardiston yam ' had been 
spun and twisted into a cable-chain, little sus- 
pected. He assured his lady on his return to 
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Warrender^ that Bamardiston was a changed 
place. All was calm outside, and not a word 
was uttered by Bamardiston tending towards 
complaint ; but he perceived something dole- 
^ ful in their very silence ; and nothing struck 
him so forcibly as the affection apparent be- 
tween the mother and son. Hugh had come 
in from his ride, while he was there, and his 
attention was attracted by his manner, so dif- 
ferent from the olden time. He took his seat 
by his mother's side, and there was a comfort- 
able * drawing together,' which proved a great 
deal to his mind. Her hand was in his, too, 
for some time. Poor woman! she always had 
a horror of Brighton fashionables. He thought 
Hugh looked grave; not distressed — but 
certainly grave. There were several people 
staying at Bamardiston, but he did not see 
them — chiefly gentlemen, — Lady Caroline's 
high acquaintances. They were straying about 
for amusement, he supposed, and he was glad 
to find Kate safely bestowed in Lady Caro- 
line's apartments. He fancied the fine 
old place must witness curious scenes and 
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changes, if it could speak. He should like to 
know what was going on in the commissariat 
department, among other things; for Kate 
told him, every one seemed to breakfast and 
dine, justhow, when, and where, they pleased. 
Kate herself dined with my lady at eight 
o'clock, in her apartments. What all the 
others were doing at that time, she could 
not say. He could not comprehend why 
Bamardiston did not portion off the young 
couple, and allow them one of the nice places 
on the property. Burnley Lodge now, — why 
didn't he give them Burnley Lodge ? 

Mrs. Hayes listened to the Admiral's state- 
ments with much interest ; but she could not 
decide with him so quickly, which was the 
most prudent step to take. It appeared to her 
that aU people knew their own af^irs, and felt 
their private grievances, without requiring the 
interference of their friends. The heart knew 
its own bitterness, and no one could legislate 
for another upon simple supposition. Mr. 
Bamardiston, perhaps, bad sufficient reason 
for keeping the young people in sight. Per- 
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haps Lady Caroline^ so faultless in person 
and manner, flourished better under the pater- 
nal roof, and was carefully guarded from real 
evils. A separate establishment might have 
lighted a candle at both ends, which would 
comsume any heritage. 

Admiral Hayes could not object to hb 
lady's remarks ; they were unanswerable, but 
they had not emanated from himself, and he 
must command at Warrender. He, therefore, 
differed fi^m her. He was of opinion Bum- 
ley Lodge was exactly suited to them. They 
might dine at midnight or midday at Burnley, 
and disturb no minage but their own. When 
young Bamardiston married a peeress, he 
knew he was also wedding a fashionable 
young beauty, who would expect expensive 
luxuries, and who, perhaps, re-married to ob- 
tain them. Mrs. Hayes mildly coincided with 
the last suggestion. 

" I dare say that was the case. Admiral.^' 
" You women always * dare say ' disagree- 
able things of earthly angels. I hardly ever 
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knew a beautiful young creature who was not 
pecked to death by her own sex." 

" I only echoed your words, and thought 
yout* own thought, Admfral." 

*' I am very glad Kate is with Lady Caro- 
line. She is all gratitude for kindness, which 
she confesses she does not deserve, and cannot 
repay. Kate looked very happy, and I fancied 
her already improved in appearance." 

" Whoever does a kindness to my children, 
shall have my prayers, Admiral."— -The tears 
stood in Mrs. Hayes' mild eyes — one twinkle, 
and they would have rolled down her matronly 
cheek : her voice was somewhat laremulous, as 
she proceeded — 

"I hope my dear Kate will escape the 
temptations of Bamardiston, for it is a dan- 
gerous place. I am sure of all kindness being 
offered, but I am not so sure of prudence. 
Kate is only seventeen." 

The Admiral chafed : he generally became 
restive when he found himself opposed by his 
* flag-lieutenant in petticoats.' He could not 
persuade the stupid woman it was high time 
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to allow Kate to try her wings^ and endeayour 
to fly alone. She did not reproach him, but 
she did worse — she disarmed him. He could 
order a mutineer * below/ and the yard-arm 
was punishment in full for bold offenders — ^but 
tears and gentle sighs were of other metal. 
What could he do with Mrs. Hayes? She 
was generally right, though she never resisted 
him — and that put him out of temper. It was 
deuced provoking to do a clever thing, and 
then meet serious looks from meek miserable 
faces! He considered Kate very happily 
placed with a remarkably pretty woman, and 
Mrs. Hayes looked as bewildered as if he had 
swung her overboard. Every woman was 
casting a stone at Lady Caroline now — after 
running wildly towards her. She was t(k) 
handsome, and too amiable, to be long in good 
odour among her companions. Mrs. Hayes 
never had any of that abominable nonsense 
about her, but he supposed she listened to 
reports. What was my lady's extravagance 
to Kate, who never would have more than 
three thousand pounds? What could Kate 
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do? What nonsense — ^pshaw! Kate should stay 
at Bamardiston as long as she liked. 

Kate Hayes remained with Lady Caroline — 
and Mrs. Hayes held her peace. Of course, it 
was much commented upon, and a thousand 
adverse opinions floated in the circle of which 
her ladyship formed the nucleus. The Hayes' 
girls must possess some unknown powers to 
attract such a woman as Lady Caroline. She 
had singled out Miss Kate, but they appeared 
all to be very attractive in her eyes, and she 
had commended them so openly at the Cayn- 
ton party, it was no secret. Kate was cer- 
tainly the best-looking, but they were all 
plain. Perhaps Lady Caroline considered them 
peculiarly genteel: they were of good ex- 
traction—every one knew that — ^but still they 
were the six plain Misses Hayes, whom no one 
had ever addressed, and who were only con- 
sidered as a useful group to assist in filling a 
dancing-room. They would be fashionable now. 

Lady Flamanque had seen the Bamardiston 
nurseries, and was astonished. She had also 
discovered the ^ cocoon ' which had enveloped 
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her ladyship, before she burst on public ad- 
miration. Awholesale cheesemonger's daughter, 
once governess in the rich Pelham family, 
had married the Earl of Crampton, whose 
daughter was now leading the fashionable 
portion of Sussex. Upon her honour, it was 
too bad. She suspected something from 
the very theatrical tone of decoration, and 
extravagant caprice of the nurseries. It 
looked altogether Qoparvenue^ so ridiculously, 
uselessly, gorgeous and expensive. A friend 
in Lincolnshire informed her of all Miss Mid- 
dleton's early proceedings. She was extremely 
handsome, and caught the tone of good society 
quickly. The poor Peer saw her at the Pel- 
ham's, and married her. They got into dread- 
ful debt, and from his broken constitution and 
wretched habits, the Earl soon left his lady a 
widow, leaving an only daughter, who, when 
she grew up, became a Brighton star, and fell 
to the lot of Hugh Barnardiston. 

How poor Mrs. Barnardiston disliked 
Brighton, and Brighton fashionables I They 
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used to laugh at her prejudice, and blamed her 
for false alarms, but now they were sorry for 
her. Mrs. Barnardiston was very uncomforta- 
ble, for everything she saw gave her pain, only 
she kept silence. It was unavoidable, there- 
fore silence was prudent : private grievances 
were never rightly understood by the public ; 
and indeed how could they? they passed 
through too many hands. Lady Caroline 
was now patronising the Misses Hayes, and 
carrying Kate about with her. They were 
followed in Brighton by all the gay military, 
and perhaps Mrs. Hayes was ignorant of much 
that was passing. Sir Walter told her she had 
better keep silence and allow things to speak 
for themselves, but she considered it friendly 
to give Mrs. Hayes notice of the Brighton pro- 
menading. Lady Caroline might do as she 
pleased, but it was cruel to lead an innocent 
young girl into folly, which might not be 
easily remedied. She would call at Warrender. 
The interview was painfiilly interesting, 
which succeeded this resohition. Mrs. Hayes 
did not know all, though she was acquainted 
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with a part. Kate had mentioned their 
frequent visits to Brighton, but she had not 
alhided to their military attendants. She con- 
fessed to Lady Flamanque her sorrow at the 
visit, which never received her approbation, 
and in which she had not been consulted. The 
Admiral had arranged it with Lady |Caroline 
whom he greatly admired, and her opinion 
was overruled. The visit had been extended, 
also, without her consent, but she dared not 
oppose her husband's will, when he was 
strongly bent upon any measure. She must 
watch her opportunity, and act cautiously. 
Lady Flamanque was very kind to give her 
notice of the danger awaiting her daughter, 
in scenes so diflferent to those in which she had 
been accustomed to move, but she could only 
weep and pray over it. The Admiral would 
be difficult to persuade in anything which 
aimed at Lady Caroline's innocence of in- 
tention. There was so much grace and plau- 
sibility about her ladyship, she lulled all 
suspicion, and if her heart was not wicked, her 
example was still dangerous. 
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The ladies felt much for Mrs. Bamardiston. 
Shemust endure dailyannoyance,forallherquiet 
pursuits and domestic arrangements were broken 
up, and the place was a scene of confusion and 
extravagance, so unlike Bamardiston ! Mrs. 
Barnardiston had long feared that which was 
now come upon her : perhaps she had too 
openly made it a subject of general conver- 
sation, and provoked ridicule ; but it had 
come to pass, and she was silent under real 
suffering. It was known the ladies had very 
rarely communication together, and as the 
place was large, they could each enjoy their 
separate suites of apartments ; but that sort of 
thing must be very disagreeable, and never 
told well in society. Mr. Bamardiston was 
verypartial to her, but itwasthought Lady Caro- 
line's expensive habits were beginning to startle 
him. All the gentlemen were her ladyship's 
obedient servants and ardent admirers, so there 
it must all remain, till the veil suddenly 
dropped. 

Lady Flamanque discreetly forebore to enter 
upon Lady Caroline's genealogy : it could 
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effect no good purpose, and the dbdosore was 
useless. Nothing cooldeflBEice her ooronrt or dis 
tnrb her rank ; let her enjoy both; bntnponher 
honour it was too bad — she was taming Sussex 
upside down without anj claim, except beauty 
and impudence, to public notice, while the 
real aristocracy of the country scudded out of 
her path like timid hares. Juliana Flamanque 
should not be one of the Bamardiston ladies in 
waiting ! 

When the Warrender conference ended, 
Mrs. Hayes retired to her own room to ponder 
and grieve over the event which had so unfor- 
tunately taken place. She had a great objec- 
tion to young ladies being always in public 
places, with a string of foolish youths, laughing 
so emptily, and talking so vivaciously about 
trifles. It was painful to her to think her 
daughter was among military men, whose only 
occupation was killing time and sauntering 
after amusement, when she had been taught its 
value, and her need of improving it, before it 
glided away, leaving folly and self-reproach to 
* accompany old age.' A family brought heart- 
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felt cares and deep responsibility upon every 
parent, which they little contemplated, and, 
when parents diflfered in opinion, it caused 
much confusion: — small beginnings led to 
serious results, and her heart was heavy about 
her poor Kate. She had sometimes been con- 
gratulated upon having only daughters, but, 
alas ! they were children still ; and if their 
way was rather closed jn, and their minds 
more free from the vice and dangers which 
openly attacked brothers, sisters had their 
silent sorrows, and thorny, though noiseless, 
path to walk in. It seemed as if a parent's 
eye and a parent's heart could never rest. 
She wished the Admiral had a little more 
discernment ; he was keen-sighted enough on 
board, and ruled with energy there, but on 
shore, and in his own home, he appeared to 
discard suspicion, and concluded all was right. 
Perhaps he considered her the ^ watch' among 
her girls ; but where was the use of a watch, if 
no attention was given to their call ? She had 
a hope that Mrs. Barnardiston would become 

VOL, IT. Q 
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interested in her child. Her dislike to fashion- 
able folly was well known^ and' her prudence 
might prove a shield in defending an unsus- 
pecting young creature from some snares. 
Indeed, she could only be anxious in silence, 
and hope the best : the Admiral might become 
alarmed before actual mischief occurred, and 
all would be well at last. 

Kate Hayes was not aware of the interest 
she excited. She would have smiled at the 
announcement of danger, and defied anyone 
to prove that Lady Caroline was not an 
angelic being. The trips to Brighton were 
visits of purest enjoyment, and her lady- 
ship's train — ^which, to be sure, increased 
as she moved from shop to shop — was a splen- 
did exhibition of the high and gay. Whatever 
her lips praised, or her eye admired, was im- 
mediately bestowed upon her, and she had 
received profusion in every sense, since she 
became an inmate at Bamardiston. It was 
impossible not to adore such a generous, kind- 
hearted friend, and her happiness was beyond 
her ability to express. How very kind of her 
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father to allow her to stay with dear Lady 
Caroline^! She could live for ever with such 
a bountifulj beauteous creature. 

Kate Hayes made no insignificant appen* 
dage to Lady Caroline's equipage. She was 
rather pleasing in features, without deserving 
the appellation of * good looking ;' but her 
pretty figure drew attention, and her peculiar 
style of dress attracted much notice. Lady 
Caroline wished her to dress well, while she 
formed a part of her social circle ; and her 
ladyship's utter recklessness of expense in-, 
duced her to make frequent and expensive 
presents to her youthful guest. A really 
elegant and continued variety of costumes 
effected great change in ' pale Kate of War- 
render ;' and as she was observed never to lose 
her taste for simple white, to join the votaries 
for gay colours, she obtained the fanciful title 
of ' Lady Caroline's Snowdrop.' The ^ Snow- 
drop,' however, inconsequential itself, acquired 
some notoriety when comprised in a Barnar- 
diston bouquet : one or two even professed to 

Q 2 
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find it fragrant, and Lady Caroline was amaz- 
ingly amused at Kate's deep, though transient 
blush, as she congratulated her on a small 
conquest. Mr. Calcraft was the younger son 
of a younger son — ^he had nothing but a lieu- 
tenant's pay, and would not do for anything 
but a dangler ; still, it was a beginning. She 
advised the ^ Snowdrop ' to look forward ; she 
was welcome to make a grindstone of young 
Calcraft, and she would ask him to Bamardis- 
ton for her amusement, but she had better 
not make a serious business of it. If she 
wished to marry well, she must only sing with 
Calcraft, and so on — ^but keep clear of mischief, 
for it could never come to anything. She 
might attach Aim, if she pleased, but her own 
heart must be free — for love-sick girls never 
succeeded in forming establishments. It was 
waste of time. 

Kate Hayes was the happiest of the happy. 
She could hardly believe anybody admired 
her ; but Mr. Calcraft certainly did appear 
to seek her, and joined her in a very par- 
ticular manner whenever they went to Brigh- 
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ton. No gentlemen ever came to Warrender, 
except to see her papa, and they generally 
left the room with him very soon. What 
could Mr. Calcraft see in her, to fency her ? 
A small conquest I Oh ! dear, a heart was a 
great conquest, and she could not drive away 
the pleasurable thoughts from her mind. She 
hoped her mother would not hear of Mr. 
Calcraft's attentions : if any report reached 
Warrender, she would be summoned home, 
and Mr. Calcraft snubbed. She should not 
be able to bear any rudeness oflfered to Mr. 
Calcraft. 

There was another gentleman who regarded 
Miss Kate Hayes with complacency, and Lady 
Caroline paraded him before her young friend. 
He had admired her very openly, and even 
asked to be introduced to the Admiral. Would 
Mr. Wilmot prove acceptable ? Kate Hayes 
shuddered. 

"Oh, Lady Caroline, never name Mr. 
Wilmot to me any more." 

"Why not? Wilmot is not young — 
rCimporte. Wilmot is not handsome- nHm- 
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ports. Wilmot is hot particularly agreeable — 
nHmporte. Wilmot is immensely rich: ah, 
Kate, we must not say ^nHmporte^ now/' 

Kate Hayes caught Lady Caroline's hand, 
and her pale complexion became flushed with 
excitement 

" Oh, never, never introduce Mr. Wilmot to 
papa!" 

" My dear, your father cannot force you to 
accept Mr. Wilmot ; perhaps he might fancy 
one of your sisters ; you must allow them a 
chance. Oh, yes, introduce the good man 
among your sisters." 

^*If my father imagined — if Mr. Wilmot 
said anything — papa's wishes would be so like 
commands, it would frighten me to death ! I 
don't know what I should do, if papa took a 
fancy to Mr. Wilmot." 

" It would not be surprising if a rich man 
found favour in the Admiral's sight, but you 
can hand him over to one of your sisters, with 
a little bye-play. Try him first ; see whether 
a little bowing and scraping, and a few smooth 
speeches, may not dulcify you. Give Mr. 
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Wilmot fair play, and never decline a large 
income . without a very good reason. If you 
really hate plenty of money, and disdain a 
large settlement, manage to make him over to 
one of your five sisters ; they may not be so 
nice." 

" I hope he will never be seen at War- 
render : I do not fancy him at all. Oh, Lady 
Caroline ! Mr. Wilmot has such large, square 
eyes !" 

" What does that signify ? If a gentleman 
implores you to spend his money for him, and 
beseeches you to become the head of his large 
establishment, don't start at his eyes, but be 
astonished at your good fortune. I counsel 
you to think well of Mr. Wilmot, and avoid 
his square eyes as much as possible. Look 
only at his well-filled pockets." 

" Mr. Calcraft is remarkably good-looking," 
observed Kate Hayes, turning away her head, 
that she might not meet Lady Caroline's 
quick glance, "but Mr. Wilmot makes me 
shudder." 

" They are two very different beings, Kate. 
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One is handsome and poor ; the other is plain 
and rich. A handsome face is no addendum to 
married comfort, but an empty purse is the 
* cold chills ' which destroy it. I advise you 
to keep Mr. Wilmot near you. When your 
flirtation with Calcraft is over, you will be 
glad to resume him ; and his square eyes will 
not be so oflfensive. Remember, Calcraft is a 
plaything, but nothing more, while Wilmot is 
a silver mine in possession. Calcraft will not 
be mad enough to marry, even if he formed 
an attachment, while Wilmot is desiring to 
settle. You shall have your plaything, but be 
ready to surrender him when the regiment 
quits Brighton. Do not allow Wilmot to 
perceive you are flirting, or you will lose him ; 
so now, my words are ended, and you must 
take care of yourself." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Events began to crowd thickly at Barnardis- 
ton. The Honourable Agnes Crookstone ar- 
rived, and was received with much expression 
of pleasure by her lady-mother. The beauty 
of the little creature prognosticated triumph 
and gratified vanity — so she was installed into 
the elegant apartments which had been the 
cause of so many searchings of heart. That 
was to be her place of rest, till she was called 
to enter upon the business of life — and there 
she would gradually imbibe aU that was requi- 
site to insure a successful dehut^ in due time. 
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Mr. Hugh Bamardiston had guarded her 
transit, and received her from the hands of her 
aunt, who deeply felt the separation. It was 
an hour of keen distress when she resigned 
her brother's child — ^but there was no help for 
it, and Catharine yet remained to her. She 
had never promised to become a shining 
beauty — therefore, Miss Crookstone was 
heartily welcome to her society. Agnes, alone 
must become her mother's property — ^but her 
ladyship sent a thousand kind loves into 
Nottinghamshire, and desired her dear old 
chaperone not to be oflfended at her silence. 
She had often been on the point of writing — 
but new connections, new places, and new 
fancies, had always interfered, with their ten 
thousand interruptions. However, she had 
never much to say — and her darlings being 
with their aunt, made her perfectly easy about 
them. Hugh would bring her word if Catha- 
rine's nose was as long as ever. 

Hugh Bamardiston met Miss Crookstone 
with increased regard. He remembered her 
kind anxiety respecting her sister-in-law, 
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which had not been adequately valued ; and 
her devotion to the children gave him in- 
creased admiration of her character. If 
Caroline would seek employment as Miss 
Crookstone was doing — ^in watching over th6 
education of two dear fatherless children — 
Bamardiston would be a place of delights. 
He felt already his heart warmed towards the 
little innocents, and they should command all 
his own exertions to promote their welfare. 

Miss Crookstone besought Hugh Bamardis- 
ton to watch over one peculiarity in Agnes^ 
which required a very firm directing hand. 
She inherited the violent temper of her father 
— and, though it was qualified by a very 
affectionate heart, much distress and future 
misery would be the consequence, if the curb 
was loosened. She hoped Agnes might not 
be spoiled by admiration, or by having the 
reins thrown upon her young neck. Agnes 
and Catharine were cast in opposite moulds. 
One was calm, gentle, and meditative — the 
other impetuous, and very quickly excited. 
She implored her sister-in-law, through him, 
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to restrain Agnes in the early days of youth, 
and save her from the bitter effects of unhal- 
lowed passions. 

Hugh Bamardiston promised to check his 
infant charge, as long as she remained under 
his roof — and the tears of an affectionate aunt 
flowed with less bitterness, by a solemn assur- 
ance he would himself lead her to serious 
reading, and superintend her studies: they 
should not all tend to mere show. He felt 
already, that the world had Uttle to offer 
after its first attractions had palled, and the 
eyes had been forced open. He would endea- 
vour to guard her youth fJrom evil, as far as 
his powers enabled him : he had been a spoiled 
child himself, and he certainly could not re- 
commend the system. Parental discipline 
ought never to be relinquished. 

Miss Crookstone was much gratified by the 
visit of her new relative. She saw him to 
great advantage. He was no longer Caroline's 
lover, seeing only with her eyes, and pursuing 
pleasure with avidity. He was not the same 
person. She believed by his manner and a 
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few expressions which passed his lips un- 
guardedly, that his marriage had not been 
happy, though his affections were still firmly 
given to the thoughtless beauty. She had 
miserably disappointed her own expectations, 
by her utter indifference to her children's 
welfare. Not once since her second marriage, 
had she written into Nottinghamshire to ask 
after the well-being of herself or them ; — no 
good could proceed from a cold heart, and 
she dreaded consigning Agnes to her mother's 
care. Such a person could not love her 
husband — of course, she had married him for 
worldly advantages. It had been the case in 
her previous connexion, she feared. Really, 
every kind principle appeared so quickly and 
easily absorbed in people who considered the 
world their aim and end, that she was 
astonished more mischief did not occur in 
families. Perhaps much heart-crushing was 
hidden under rouge and excitement. If all 
private grievances were exposed to view, what 
a fearfiil budget would be disclosed ! What 
lengthened diains of misery would be observed, 
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and lingering settled sorrow fastened upon 
hearts intended to be happy 1 All evil, in one 
shape or other, crept silently and stealthily 
out of worldliness, till it became rampant, and 
destroying. She hoped her nieces would 
escape a worldly 'spirit, and be content to 
secure happiness in narrower paths. The 
delight of public applause, or the charm of 
public admiration, she never could understand. 
Almost before the object was in possession of 
the fancied good, elements of strife were 
decomposing its brittle and short-lived enjoy- 
ment. How often her heart would ache for 
the innocent Agnes ! 

Hugh Barnardifiton promised to correspond 
with Miss Crookstone, to relieve her anxiety 
about the child's welfare, and they parted 
mutually pleased with each other. He had 
not sufficiently attended to her when they met 
so frequently at Brighton. She was at that 
time only Caroline's friend and guardian ; but 
now she was the excellent aunt, the intelligent 
companion, and high-cast lady. He thought 
Miss Crookstone peculiarly attractive in 
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manner and expression — ^what could have so 
completely blinded him, that he had not dis- 
covered her powers of pleasing on the Steyne ? 
Had love so infatuated and deadened percep- 
tion, that he had passed her by, and hardly 
acknowledged her presence I Cupid might 
well be represented blindfold, only the bandage 
should remain for ever : unfortunately, it 
slipped off, or was torn off by the most trifling 
occurrences. 

Lady Caroline listened very calmly to 
her husband's encomiums. Yes, Catherine 
Crookstone was a good sort of person, 
and her eldest daughter was very well 
placed. Her sister-in-law was ladylike, of 
course — did he expect her to prove otherwise, 
when her brother was the seventh Viscount 
Crookstone ? She was mighty serious, but 
old maids generally became serious for some- 
thing to do, and she would teach young 
Catharine to expect no admiration with her 
unpromising face, and perhaps recommend her 
to become clever instead. If girls were not 
handsome, it was their duty to become clever^ 
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as the only chance of pleasing : some unac- 
countable men admired cleyer women; and 
many chose them in a second marriage, to 
educate and control spoiled children. Agnes 
was a very pretty little thing, and would 
make a sensation some day, without teasing 
her poor brains. The little creature was de- 
lighted with her large apartments, and Eate 
Hayes was never weary of playing with her, 
which was extremely convenient, for she never 
had herself spirits or patience to play with 
children. Kate Hayes would take all that 
sort of thing off her hands. She should miss 
poor Kate Hayes if she married. 

Lady Caroline sent for her little daughter 
every morning for half an hour: she could 
not endure a longer interview, the child had 
such spirits. The cats were her great en- 
tertainment, and she delighted in driving them 
round the rooms with a long whip. Mrs. 
Franklyn had introduced the cats into the 
nurseritis, but her feelings were shocked at 
the way in which the poor things were treated 
by the Honourable Miss Agnes. They were 
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remanded into the "housekeeper's room ; but 
the screams and anger of the young lady 
caused her ladyship to interfere. The cats 
must be re-instated in the nurseries, for Miss 
Agnes's pleasure ; if the child liked to drive 
the animals about, no one was to presume to 
interfere ; for it kept her out of mischief. Miss 
Agnes Crookstone's Uvely spirit was not to be 
broken, and her health impaired, by a parcel 
of cats. Miss Agnes should assuredly drive 
the cats about, how and where she liked. 

Mrs. Franklyn became indignant. Lady 
Caroline's message, transmitted through Du- 
chesne, untwisted at once the chain of admira- 
tion, which had so powerfully bound the ^good 
Franklyn ' to her ladyship. It was an arro- 
gant message, and so cruel to the innocent 
cats ! She would carry her grievance to her 
mistress. The east gallery should hear what 
was going on at the west end of Bamar- 
diston. 

Mrs. Barnardiston felt all these thmgs, but 
she strongly urged prudential measures. 

VOL. II. B 
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ETeiytbing was offensiye and disagreeable, 
bat tbere must be no collision now* The 
onlj way to hope for peace, was patientif 
enduring wbat could not be rectified* A 
great trial was awaiting herself, and she was 
endeavouring to school her mind into calm- 
ness ; for Ladj Caroline appeared bent upon 
every species of extravagant folly. 

Her ladyship had insisted upon the removal 
of the fine fiiU-length picture of General Bar- 
nardiston from its place, to substitute one of 
herself, and Hugh and Agnes, taken 6*001 
some play. General Bamardiston's ugly face, 
she declared, frightened her to death as she 
passed through the hall every evening, and 
it must be banished. Removing General 
Bamardiston, was tearing up the ancient 
landmarks, and dealing a deadly blow at the 
very foundation of the old Court; but it 
seemed fated to take place. There had been 
n long consultation upon the subject, and 
though it caused much annoyance to the gen- 
tlemen, their fears were alarmed, lest, in Lady 
Caroline's present circumstances, any opposed 
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wish might lead to a fatal result. The cats 
might be exchanged for toys, and little Agnes 
would be easily induced to forget one amuse- 
ment, by the substitution of another; but 
nothing could replace the descent of General 
Barnardiston. It had made her seriously ill. 

Mrs. Franklyn was thunderstruck. The' 
cat business was dreadful, but to remove the 
General, was taking away their sight, hearing, 
and understanding ! How the beautiful Lady 
Caroline could invent such cruelties of all 
sorts, she could not imagine, after making such 
an elegant present to poor Silver Bell. Was 
her ladyship quite in her right mind? She 
had heard, but she did not know, that some- 
times people — but she could not say how it 
might be in the present case — only she re- 
gretted the honourable little Miss Agnes was 
come to tease the cats. As to General Bar- 
nardiston, she hoped that might never come to 
pass. 

Lady Caroline, however, had decreed the 
fall of the grim General, and she won the day* 
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She could not pass and repass the gaunt figure 
without sensible alarm^ and she was sure no 
child of hers would ever become reconciled 
to it. She dared not allow Agnes to quit the 
nurseries, lest the sight of the General should 
produce a screaming fit as she entered the 
great hall ; and she felt assured, if the object 
remained staring at her, the consequences 
would be disastrous. Hugh must insist upon 
its removal into the east gallery, which she 
never entered — and that portion of the wall 
should be speedily filled up by a lovely repre- 
sentation of dear Hugh and herself and child, 
as Alonzo and Cora, from Sheridan's popular 
play. Calcraft had proposed the subject, and 
she was so taken with it. Perhaps Kate Hayes 
should be introduced. 

Hugh Barnardiston was extremely disturbed, 
and even angry. It was his aroused feelings 
which induced Mrs. Barnardiston to appear 
quiescent. Let what would occur, she would 
willingly submit, so that her son might not 
suffer. She was confident her child was not 
always happy, and there were many points of 
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disagreement between him and my lady, which 
must embitter their married life. A mother's 
part was to help her son, not add to his diffi- 
culties, therefore she would restrain all remark, 
and only endeavour to close her eyes as 
she passed the missing portrait's place. If 
Lady Caroline had wished to throw the apple 
of discord among them, she could not have de- 
vised a more successful plan, for her dislike to 
that picture, and indifference to their feelings, 
would rankle in their hearts. 

Hugh Bamardiston tried all his powers to 
change his lady's determination, but it was in 
vain. Her temper did not chafe, but her 
resolution was fixed: she laughed at his 
old-fashioned notions, and ridiculed his parents' 
veneration for ugly old ancestors. It really 
was time to put aside such crudities, and 
follow modem practice. She could not 
imagine why that fiightful, ill-tempered 
looking General was necessary to Bamar- 
diston comfort. What could possess them 
all? Her ladyship ended by assuring her 
dear Hugh that any recurrence to the abomin- 
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able subject would make her ill, and she 
hated that black suit and pale face of Dr. 
Winthrop almost as much as she deprecated 
the stern attitude of the sour General. Surely 
her little innocent fancies and real terrors, 
ought to receive some attention at such a 
critical moment. She expected to receive 
respect and sympathy, as the wife of the heir 
of Bamardiston Court ; but if her own hus- 
band slighted her feelings, of course every 
kindness would be withheld. If that horrid, 
frowning, violent face was to remain, she must 
make her own apartments her prison-house. 
What a blessing she had Eate Hayes to keep 
her company ! 

It was useless contention : Hugh Bamar- 
diston gave way unwillingly, and reported 
progress to his father. It was certain, for 
peace sake, the picture must be removed, but 
it was a blow the elder Mr. Bamardiston could 
not pass over. He had cheerfully paid Lady 
Caroline's debts before she became his daugh- 
ter-in-law, and acceded to all her wishes since 
she became part of his household ; this might 
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have warmed her heart mto grateful feelings, 
if it failed to promote economy. But, as 
though nothing had been done, or a kindness 
oflfered, her thoughtless spirit was deliberately 
removing the ancient things, and tearing down 
their household gods. Bemoye General Bar- 
nardiston ! Why the fodish woman mi^t as 
well pull down the building, as sap the foun- 
dation by inches ; but it should surely be 
replaced when the child was bom, 

' Papa Bamardiston ^ began to think upon 
his lady's prophecies, and objections to the 
match. He remembered his angry accu- 
sations, and her patient endurance <>f his 
snappish remarks. Poor Barbara bore her 
annoyances like an angel, when they came 
upon her, while he was always arrayed against 
her ; but, then, who could have supposed that 
lovely woman meant any harm ? She might 
have ran into debt' — simple debt — and fee 
could have overlooked the error, with a little 
chiding; but to insist upon removing the 
General — ^who had won renown, and been the 
companion of a king — from his conspicuous 
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position, to be thrust out of sight — ^he could 
not pardon the offence. 

Lady Caroline won the day. Diplomacy, 
she observed, effected great changes without 
battles and bloodshed. It was a rule with her 
to * agitate,' but softly and sweetly, if possible, 
and beauty in itself was power. In the affeo^- 
tion of her poor Hugh, she possessed a shield 
of strength, and her sway over hikn was com- 
plete. She must keep it undiminished, by 
playftil artifice, not by violence. She was 
not violent by nature, either; therefore, it 
was not effort: she was only perfectly reso*- 
lute, and never lost sight of her object till it 
was obtained. Poor ?apa Bamardiston looked 
very solemn at her, and avoided her society, 
but that did not affect her peace : she would 
have a splendid painting of herself and Hugh,) 
which the world must admire, and no one 
would regret the General's absence, but the 
wooden-headed proprietors of Bamardiston. 
Papa Bamardiston would recover himself after 
a^ few agreeable compliments. The only one 
who would * go weep ' into her covert, would 
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be her mother-in-law : all her prejudices were 
severely probed, by hiding an ugly face from 
public view, and she would probably decline 
passing through the great hall, that her eyes 
might not behold her sad loss ; but, though 
her grief might be intense, it would be silent. 
Mamma Bamardiston shot arrows through the 
loop-holes of her dark eyes, but the firing of 
cannon was never heard. That was the style 
of warfare she preferred; she did not care 
how people looked, or what they thought, if 
they were only tranquil. Mamma Bamardis- 
ton was a delightful enemy, aand she could 
encounter an army of opponents drawn up 
under such a leader. A few pert speeches 
would put them all to flight, and she would 
enter the camp at leisure. She would have 
the first portrait painter in Great Britain to 
execute her design, in the picture which must 
replace General Bamardiston. Hugh might 
put on one of his beseeching faces, and con- 
test that point with her; but the expense 
would be trifling, compared with a season in 
London. She had i^elinquished that pleasure, 
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and surely she might demand the moderate 
terms of locating an intelligent artist in Bar- 
nardiston, till the subject was embodied and 
completed. 

In all these arrangements, Kate Hayes be- 
came a principal actor. Lady Caroline 
required her assistance and presence at all 
times, to tell her what she wished to have 
written, and to make neat little sketches of 
costumes for her great design. Kate could 
sketch well — ^work well — and was quick in 
thought and action. She wrote well, and read 
well, — with much good nature, and a very 
affectionate disposition, which never suspected 
a person she loved. All these quiet, usefiil 
talents, were just suited to her new friend. 
Rate Hayes made no show, and obtained no 
triumph, but she became extremely valuable, 
and a needful auxiliary in every undertaking. 
If Miss Agnes had a passionate fit, Kate Hayes 
was always at hand to reason with, and soothe 
the little tyrant. Kate Hayes' smiling face 
was never shaded with a fi'own, or her temper 
influenced by the many calls upon her time 
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and attention. She always considered Lady 
Caroline the first of human beings, full of 
grace and sweetness, for she had withdrawn 
her from Warrender, and pointedly preferred 
her to her elder sisters. What could that 
proceed from ? She had no brilliant accom- 
plishments to draw attention — she had no per- 
sonal attractions to act as a letter of recom- 
mendation. It was the real kindness of a 
warm heart, which had brought her into the 
delightful atmosphere of Bamardiston^ and 
introduced her to a new world. She never 
could love Lady Caroline enough, and yet 
she loved her with her whole heart : every 
one loved her except Mrs. Bamardiston, 
who rarely quitted her apartments to join the 
family circle. Mrs. Bamardiston's grave, re- 
proving looks were unaccountable ; she could 
gaze for hours upon Lady Caroline's lovely 
face with delight, and yet Mrs Bamardiston 
never sought it : how was that I 

Kate Hayes was a principal personage in 
Lady Caroline's circle, but she was not aware 
of her importance. It would have been 
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difficult to persuade the unselfish girl, that she 
was either ornamental or useful, yet nothing 
could be done without a word or smile fi*om 
Kate Hayes. She penned a note so readily 
and agreeably — she received a tart remark so 
sweetly — she flew upon an errand so willingly, 
and admired everything and everybody so 
heartily, she was a prime favourite, and re- 
ceived general attention. 

It was that singular humility, which drew 
the notice of Mr. Wilmot, and spread a 
charm over all she said and did, in his eyes. 
He might have met her in general society 
for years, without remembering her features, or 
remarking her among the dozens of young 
ladies who promenade Brighton in curls and 
artificial flowers ; but in a home circle she was^ 
an extraordinary being. He was surprised at 
finding a young lady so little affected by the 
example of her companions ; high in ' office/ 
yet totally free from pride and assumption. 
He often sat contemplating her at Bamardis- 
ton, and her character rose upon his esteem, 
till he found his eye admiring her, and his 
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heart becoming subdued. If all Admiral 
Hayes' daughters resembled her, they must 
be a peculiarly gifted family. He should 
endeavour to become acquainted with the 
Admiral: whenever Admiral Hayes called 
to see his daughter, he had missed him. 
He was determined to seek an opportunity of 
becoming known to the WarreAder family, 
for that unpretending Kate Hayes began to 
disturb his rest. He fancied Calcraft rather 
smitten, for he was generally in attendance 
upon her ; but Miss Hayes did not appear to 
notice him. However, he must be on the 
alert himself, or others would be finding out 
there were attractions which riveted the heart, 
quite as much as a pretty face. The snow- 
drop bent its head beneath gaudier flowers, 
but many preferred its delicate simplicity. 
Kate Hayes was unnoticed by the side of 
Lady Caroline,, and waned beneath the strik- 
ing appearance of Miss Flamanque; but 
neither of those ladies possessed her sterling 
worth, or could steal hearts as she was inno- 
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cently doing, without a thought of her 
power. 

Kate Hayes knew not what was passing 
in the mind of Mr. Wilmot. She soon lost 
sight of Lady Caroline's suspicions, and was 
now deeply engaged in arranging and seeking 
costumes for the new picture. Portraits of 
Mrs. Jordan in Coraj and Kemble in 
AlonzOj were required, and her earnest de- 
light in forwarding any object which included 
Lady Caroline, absorbed her whole soul. She 
had one little corner of her heart, how- 
ever, disengaged, and Mr. Calcraft became 
its inmate ; but it gave her no suspicion by 
inflicting pain, or awakening jealousy. Mr. 
Calcraft was always near, and always gentle : 
no rival caused a ripple upon her peace, or 
disturbed her slumbers with raising shadows 
upon the future. Everything was calm and 
serene without ; everything was happy within. 
If anyone had whispered to Kate Hayes 
that she had a fancy for the agreeable Lieu- 
tenant, her merry smiles and lively rejoinder 
would have dissipated such an idea. * Kate 
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Hayes in love ! — oh dear, no, — the girl's heart 
is whole, and has not one thought beyond 
Lady Caroline and Agnes : — she has no heart 
to give away/ 

Kate Hayes made several calls at Warren- 
der, but her orders were imperative to return 
in due time to attend her ladyship somewhere. 
She was the same affectionate sister — ^the same 
obedient daughter; she showed her various 
gifts with exultation, and then wished to leave 
them for her sister's especial use. They con- 
sidered her much improved in manner and 
appearance, and a peculiar calm exterior 
struck her family very forcibly in her last 
visit. The Admiral considered ' Wild Kate ' 
an extinguished title : she was secretary of 
state at fiamardiston, and the bustle of occupa- 
tion formed her character, and gave intelligence 
to her expression. He thought his youngest 
daughter rather an attractive girl, since she 
had become hand-maiden to Lady Caroline; 
but good society and fashionable dress would 
^tinker' up any country girl that was not 
actually frightful. He never looked at Kate , 
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now without complacency of mind at having 
insisted upon her accepting the invitation to 
Barnardiston, and Mary must acknowledge 
the advantage of it. 

Mrs. Hayes did not deny the change which 
was so visible in her young daughter, but she 
only considered it more dangerous to her future 
peace. Kate had always been in good society 
from her birth, but it was only lately she had 
been ushered into fashionable life. What 
effect it would produce upon her mind would 
be disclosed when she tetumed to her home. 
The Admiral had promised Kate to Lady 
Caroline till the heir of Bamardiston should 
appear; but habits of ease, and gaiety, and 
expense, might be imbibed in that short 
period, which years could not eradicate. She 
must differ from the Admiral in this one 
thing; her hopes were earnest that Kate 
might escape the contagion which lurked in 
that enchanted land, but she had no com- 
placent feelings upon the subject at all, and 
the advantages were unperceived by her. She 
heartily wished Kate back again : she missed 
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her sprightly tones and happy laugh ; War- 
render was dull without her, and they all felt 
her loss. 

The difference of opinion which existed at 
Warrender was also felt throughout the neigh- 
bourhood. Every family divided upon the 
question whether Miss Kate Hayes' move was 
in a right or wrong direction. Lady Caro- 
line's extraordinary fancy, of course, was 
acknowledged to be one ot those arbitrary, 
odd freaks, which spoiled beauties sometimes 
indulged in; but how it might terminate in 
the youthful favourite's case, was not so easily 
disposed of. Everyone wished her well. She 
had borne her honours very meekly, and 
exhibited a general wish to please and con- 
ciliate. It .was hoped Miss Kate Hayes 
would meet with a companion for life, among 
the numerous gentlemen visitors who swarmed 
around Lady Caroline, and become a happy, 
useful woman, like her own mother. Five 
Misses Hayes would still be left to keep 
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Warrender well aired, and amuse the 
Admiral. 

It was thought Mr. Wilmot admired Miss 
Kate a little. He was an elderly, pleasant 
man, of large fortune, and one of my lady's 
London friends. He spoke of Kate Hayes 
with much admiration to Sir Walter Fla- 
manque, and remarked how very agreeable 
the snowdrop appeared in her retiring gentle- 
ness among the gay garden flowers. Sir Walter 
considered Mr. Wilmot seriously smitten, but 
Kate Hayes never looked at him. 

Admiral Hayes had no suspicion or thought 
of his daughter being admired, and Lady 
Caroline only laughed when the subject was 
named to her. Her ladyship declared her 
own troubles and affairs were tpo multitudi- 
nous to allow her to know what was going on 
among her friends ; they must appeal to Kate 
Hayes herself. Mr. Wilmot was a man of 
family and fortune, and he was single: the 
young ladies of Sussex might pull caps for 
him, and the victorious damsel would win a 
prize. How would it end ? 
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There was a mystery in Kate Hayes' opinion 
about the new picture which was intended for 
the hall at Bamardiston. She could not help 
observing many things which surprised her — 
and the most extraordinary change was in 
Mr. Bamardiston. He never spoke to his 
daughter, since that afiair was settled, as he 
did before. The family did not dine together, 
unless there was company ; and, though dear 
Lady Caroline appeared as cheerful and con- 
tent as ever, they were quite a changed group. 
Mr. Hugh Bamardiston looked so serious, it 
was uncomfortable to be long in his society — 
and he was never at home till late in the 
evening. He was always among his workmen, 
or with Mrs. Bamardiston, in her boudoir in 
the east gallery. She could not comprehend 
the nature of the misunderstanding — but there 
certainly was one, and it was connected with 
the removal of the large picture. She did not 
like asking questions : she had been warned 
often by her mother, not to give way to the 
passion of curiosity — but she should very 

s 2 
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much like to know what was the matter at 
Bamardiston, for it was not the same place 
she entered some weeks ago. 

Lady Caroline soon opened the subject^ in 
one of the solitaire drives. 

" Kate Hayes, that style of dress is very 
becoming, and people begin to talk about you. 
Tou must make the most of the present time, 
and the popularity you enjoy. Try to attract 
and fix some man of fortune." 

Kate Hayes felt the blood mount into her 
head, but it scarcely tinted her pale cheek : 
it was not observed by Lady Caroline, who 
proceeded, rather energetically — 

*^You know, dear, you cannot boast of 
attractions beyond youth, and a certain sort of 
taking appearance, which time will destroy. 
The snowdrop fades early and quickly." 

" I never was considered any thing at War- 
render," replied Kate, perfectly resigned to be 
a weed unnoticed and unsought — " I am re- 
markably plain, and so are my sisters : we are 
called, by papa, *the plain-sailers.'" 

" Your sisters are plain — ^but not you ; only 
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you cannot aflford to lose time, for opportuni- 
ties are rare* I strongly advise you to be on 
the alert, and choose a man of fortune. Don't 
waste valuable time in useless flirtation, or 
attachments to poor men. I want you to 
marry well — and you may have an opportunity 
while you remain with me. Why not Mr. 
Wihnot, or Mr. Granby ?" 

"Oh, Lady Caroline! — what could I do 
with old Mr. Granby ?" 

"Deposit him in some east gallery, and 
amuse yourself. Granby is enormously rich, 
and can make an immense settlement. Don't 
undertake his family, if you marry him ; have 
nothing to do with your husband's family, or 
you will repent it, as I have done." 

" Do you, indeed, repent living at Bamar- 
diston. Lady Caroline ? I thought you always 
the happiest of the happy." 

" There is not much happiness where con- 
tinual opposition is oflfered," replied her lady- 
ship. "T could urge, spur, or laugh my 
husband into my little fancies, very comfort- 
ably ; but you can never succeed with wooden- 
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headed fathers and mothers-in-law, sitting in 
judgment upon you. I managed to obtain my 
own way in this picture affair, because I was 
resolved — caute que coute — ^to banish the fright- 
ful General, but I have lost caste by it. Papa 
Bamardiston has risen from his knees to lec- 
ture me ; and Mamma Bamardiston gives me 
grand looks, full of forked lightning, as if I 
had shaken the Court to its foundations. 
Have nothing to do with your husband's 
family, Kate." 

."Must you remain here?" asked Kate 
timidly; "I do not wish to be inquisitive, 
but must you always live at Bamardiston?" 

" I suppose so ; but if I do, I will have a 
voice in all its arrangements. Quietly, 
steadily, and smilingly, I mean to carry every 
point, though earthquakes and storms are 
around me. It is not my nature to be 
excited to anger, but I am very resolute. Be 
resolute in marriage, Kate, and laugh down 
everything, especially if you possess your hus- 
band's affections. They kick at angry words, 
but coaxing makes them so comfortable, and 
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complying, and foolish. Hugh looks des- 
perately siUy under the coaxing system. You 
must laugh Granby into all your measures." 

" No, I never can fancy Mr. Granby, Lady 
Caroline. I would rather live and die an old 
maid, at Warrender." 

" Then decide upon Wilmot, and his Essex 
mansion," 

Kate Hayes could not comprehend the 
facile manner in which her ladyship held up 
the two gentlemen to her view. Take this, 
and decide upon that ; how was she to do 
either? How were the gentlemen to be 
prevailed upon to enter into any plan pro 
posed ? Mr. Granby had never spoken to her 
in a way to induce an idea that she was even 
agreeable to him, and Mr. Wilmot was, per- 
haps, only a fancy of Lady Caroline's. How 
could she recommend her to decide upon any- 
one, who had never expressed a wish for such 
decision ? Lady Caroline was ftdl of life and 
loveliness, and she had power to attract anyone 
to her side ; but it was not so in her own case. 
She did not understand the necessaiy moves, 
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and her mother would never forgive her, if 
she caught her flirting, or deciding upon any- 
one. A plain gu*l, like herself, had no chance ; 
and she considered any politeness offered 
to her was in compliment to her hostess; 
except, indeed, Mr. Calcraft. She believed 
Mr. Calcraft did fancy her — ^indeed she knew 
it, and she would rather decide upon the poor 
Lieutenant, than any person upon earth. She 
did not want riches, or London seasons ; she 
had not Lady Caroline's talents, or her love of 
continual society. She should be very content 
with a little Brighton gaiety, a few pleasant 
parties and balls, some nicely trimmed dresses^ 
and Mr. Calcraft for a partner and companion 
— nothing more. Those agreeable amuse- 
ments would make Warrender a Paradise, 
without Mr. Granby or Mr. Wilmot. She 
could not sell herself for money, even if she 
was a beauty, and could command proposals of 
marriage. She never would marry for money, 
or rank, for it was neither honest nor re- 
spectable. 
Kate Hayes descended from the solitaire 
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full of thought. Lady Caroline perceived the 
current of her reflections, but she did not 
break in upon them. She had given Eate 
excellent counsel, and acted a mother's part by 
her, in warning her of fiimily grievances. She 
hoped her recommendations might be attended 
to, particularly respecting Mr. Wilmot. Of 
course poor Kate preferred Calcraft, but that 
would never do ; she would ultimately, though 
perhaps with disgust, become the rich man's 
wife, and go on like the rest of the world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The affair of the picture was the beginning of 
a series of annoyances to Lady Caroline. Her 
ladyship had gained her point, and everything 
was calm without; but a thousand smaD, 
almost imperceptible occurrences opened the 
way to powerful effects, which threatened the 
repose of the Bamardiston idol. 

The lively spirits of the honourable Agnes, 
no longer under the wholesome restraint of 
her aunt, began to overleap their barrier, and 
threaten her attendants with disagreeable re- 
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suits. Duchesne complained of th^ young 
lady's bursts of violence, which appeared 
alarming in one so young, and tendered her 
resignation as lady of the bed-chamber. She 
must decline interfering with the nursery de- 
partment, for Miss Crookstone had scratched 
and bitten her three times, in a rage. It was 
impossible to continue her attendance upon a 
young creature over whom she had no con- 
trol: she would as soon superintend the 
bear and monkey department in the Regent's 
Park. 

Mrs. Franklyn also forbore her visits to 
those ' splendid apartments.' She had re- 
membered Master Hugh there, in his simple 
cot, with only a few prints upon the walls, 
and a rocking-horse in the day nursery, happy 
as a king, and always glad to receive her as a 
dear friend. Master Hugh loved to sit upon 
her lap, and sing his little nursery songs, 
which was recompensed by a few almonds and 
raisins, and the dear little gentleman looked 
so pretty and merry, it was delightfiil to be 
near him. It was a different affair now. 
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Miss Crookstone looked imperious, and threw 
back her pretty little head with such con- 
tempt, she did not care to pay her respects* 
Miss Crookstone was not like Lady Caroline 
in manner, and she felt distressed at thinking 
how differently those rooms were occupied. 
Mademoiselle Duchesne could not prevail upon 
the little lady to be gentle and obedient, and 
in her passions she had torn some of the 
beautiiul window curtains, and destroyed the 
fringes : it was a fearful sight to see furious 
tempers in young children. 

Lady Caroline was disturbed. She was 
aware Agnes took after her poor father, who 
never could endure contradiction; but, per- 
haps, it would wear oflf. It was impossible to 
attend to a child always, for her engagements 
were numerous; but she had deputed Du- 
chesne to superintend Agnes, and there were 
three nursery-maids on purpose to take charge 
of her, and amuse her ; she could do no more- 
Why did they oflfend her? The child should 
be humoured, and not provoked. Surely, 
with four persons watching over her, they 
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might prevent the poor little thing destroying 
the furniture : children were children, and 
some of them, of course, differed in temper. 
Her pretty Agnes must not be coerced ; her 
spirit should not be broken by snubbing, or 
her temper soured by continual opposition. 
The attendants should vary Agnes's amuse- 
ments, and prevent ennui. She dared to say 
the poor child was often overlooked while 
they were gossiping. Duchesne should not 
relinquish the nursery; her presence was of 
consequence, especially during her own en 
gagements. She was not able, sometimes, to 
see the dear little thing once in three days, 
but she was content while Duchesne was with 
her. Duchesne must on no account quit the 
situation, for she could not spare her very well. 
Eate Hayes was an excellent substitute, and 
she had great taste in choosing colours and 
selecting ornaments, which she did not con- 
sider to be Duchesne's most sparkling recom 
mendation. Agnes would grow out of her 
choleric temper as she entered into woman- 
hood, and found it would not answer ; there- 
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fore, people must take no notice of her 
warmth. It was better than some high and 
mighty ones, who were ' stoics of the woods,' 
and never smiled or wept. 

Duchesne protested against ^slavery' in the 
British dominions. Miss Agnes might do as 
she pleased in the slave countries, and drive 
the negroes about as she drove the Bamar- 
diston cats ; but it was not allowed in a free 
country, and she must decline the nursery 
superintendence. If it was uinsisted pon, she 
must seek another engagement; «he had 
especial reasons for her actions, and Lady 
Caroline might repent her unjust wishes when 
a valuable femme de cJuxmhre was lost to her. 

Lady Caroline never withdrew a resolution 
when it was once concocted in her mind. It 
was her power, and she had proved it too 
*ong to give way to a soubrette. Duchesne 
must superintend the nursery, and simply 
insist upon the under- servant's docility with 
Miss Agnes. Dear Kate Hayes would be 
so good as to inform Duchesne of her com- 
mands, for really her patience was oozing away 
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like Bob Acres courage, and it disturbed her 
to feel angry — ^besides, it was her napping 
hour. 

Duchesne received the intelligence with a 
courtesy and smile. She would speak to her 
ladyship before she slept, as time was valuable, 
and she preferred an interview. An interpreter 
was not convenient when private affairs were 
under discussion, but Miss Hayes was always 
kind and obliging, and would excuse her haste. 
She must see her mistress immediately. 

The waiting-maid stood before Lady Caro- 
line as her ladyship was wrapping her veil 
around her in the lounging chair. She ex- 
pressed no surprise at seeing her attendant. 
Her eyes were half closed as she spoke in a 
sleepy tone, * Go away, Duchesne ; go away, 
I am asleep.' 

Duchesne stirred not, but her voice and 
manner never lost its suavity or propriety as 
she communed with her lady. 

"I a/Ti going, my lady, but before I go, 
suffer me to speak." 

" Make haste, Duchesne, and get away." 
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^^ It is three months since I had any right 
to that name^ my lady. I am Madame An- 
derson." 

" Madame whai ?" Lady Caroline became 
wide awake^ and gazed upon Duchesne. 
" Madame who P 

" I have married Anderson, my lady ; but 
we think it better to keep my foreign birth 
before the public, therefore I shall be known 
as Madame Anderson. 1 should never obtain 
a high situation with an English name. My 
husband considers it impossible for me to act 
in the nursery without lowering my reputation, 
and I cheerfully coincide wtth him.'' 

" By all means, Madame Anderson," replied 
her ladyship, sinking back into her chair, and 
adjusting her veil. "I can cheerftdly dis- 
pense with your services. Mr. Bamardiston 
will settle accounts with you to-morrow, and 
your presence will be required no more in my 
apartments. Not a word more, if you please." 

Madame Anderson had a few more words to 
say, but Lady Caroline would not listen. 
Madame Anderson wished^ to enter upon the 
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subject of her marriage, and the extraordinary 
incidents and fatality which produced the 
event; but Lady Caroline waved her away. 
She desired no matrimonial disclosures ; her 
own were disagreeable enou^, if she had 
time or inclination to think about them, but 
she declined matrimonial recollections, as 
Madame had declined nursery engagements. 
Her hour for sleep was rudely broken in upon, 
but she made allowances for Madame Ander 
son's ^ fatalism.' She had only to request her 
to depart from her presence, and quit Bamar- 
diston for ever. 

Madame Anderson dropped on one knee, 
and begged permission to kiss her ladyship's 
hand, but the boon was denied her. Treachery 
and deceit were not virtues in her ladyship's 
eyes, and Madame must not expect a character 
at her hands. She * could not overlook the 
turpitude of getting slily married, and dis- 
claiming all attendance upon her dear 
child.' 

Madame Anderson pleaded the effects of a 
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passionate attachment^ but that plea was 
thrown aside with quiet scorn. 

" Attachment,. — ^what have people in service 
to do with that nonsense I Your attachment 
should have been to your employer, and all 
love affkirs postponed till you have saved 
money, and quitted service." 

"I was fated to love Henry George,*' 
sighed the unfortunate wife, still gracefully 
bending. 

*^I daresay you were, and you are now 
fated to leave Bamardiston." 

"Your ladyship will not refuse me a 
character,'^ said the kneeling kand maid, look- 
ing earnestly at her mistress. "^ 

'^ I shall state your offences unreservedly,.*' 
replied Lady Caroline; "and you know my 
resolution once fixed, is unalterable." 

Madame Anderson arose with a flushed 
cheek, but spoke not: she was indeed well 
acquainted with her lady's temper, which never 
overlooked an ofience, and it was vain to hope 
for mercy now. She deserved a kinder dis- 
missal, but the race was not always to the 
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swift, and other ladies might value her talents 
at a higher rate than Lady Caroline had 
done. The discomposed attendant glided out 
of the boudoir which Ae was never more 
to enter, and deposited her cares with the good 
Franklyn. 

"Mrs Franklyn, I have been scorned and 
despised, after all my services, and I am ordered 
to leave Bamardiston !'' 

Mrs. Franklyn held up her hands : " Im- 
possible !" 

" It is true," exclaimed Madame Anderson, 
much excited, and clenching her hands ; " my 
lady has scorned me to my face, and forbade 
me her presence — she has reftised to give me 
a character, and ridiculed my feelings !" 

" My dear Miss Duchesne, in pity don't 
arouse yourself, but sit down calmly, and take 
ajeUy." 

Mrs. Franklyn hurried a chair towards her 
companion, but the state of her mind could 
not bear a resting position — she walked hur- 
riedly to and fro in the room. 

T 2 
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"There was no one like me once^ Mrs. 
Franklyn, but I was important then. When I 
gave Silver Bell poison to remove the creature 
out of her sight, and listened to her determin- 
ation to make everyone subservient to her 
whims, then I was dear Duchesne, and must 
never quit her sight. My lady could not do 
without me then." 

Mrs. Franklyn sat in silent horror. Madame 
Anderson's broken £nglish made a great deal 
of her discourse unintelligible, but Silver Bell's 
name caught her ear, and the cause of his 
death was made known to her. 

" Silver Bell, poisoned ! Silver — Silver 
Bell — a violent death— cruelly destroyed." 

A burst of lamentation and weeping seized 
the faithful housekeeper, but Madame Ander- 
son was unconscious of her distress ; her own 
sorrows had not vented themselves. She 
paced the apartment rapidly, speaking toler- 
able French, and wretched English. 

" Ah, yes, everything must give way to my 
lady. Those smiles and gentle tones were not 
from the heart! They were all to deceive. 
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Poor Mr. Hugh ! he will feel it most of alL 
And I am scorned, because I loved Henry 
George — ^my feelings laughed at, as if the 
servant could not presume to love and hate, 
like the mistress* I shall keep no secrets 
now. I am fated to love my poor Henry 
George, imd hate my miirt^ss — ^y<8s, to hate 
her, and will hate her to my djring day V^ 

Mrs. Franklyn caught Madame Anderson's 
hand, as she paced along, absorbed in strong 
emotion. Ilie excited woman stopped sud- 
denly, and fixed her eyes upon her com- 
panion : — 

** What do you want? I cannot help you, 
for I am full of indignation**' 

**Hate no one I-' exclaimed Mrs. Franklyn. 
^I do not hate my lady, though Ae killed the 
dear heart How could iSie order my poor 
mistress's dog to be poisoned?" 

*^ What was a dog in her eyes^ when she 
could coolly order me out of her house, and 
promise to fuin my prospects?'' exclaimeS 
Madame Anderson. " Has she not shown her 
cold heart to Mr. Hugh, and every one of 
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you ? Oh, yes, my lady can smile and pro- 
test, but her heart is cold as ice* She has 
declared her hatred to Mr. Hugh's family, 
and vows no hand but hers shall govern Bar- 
nardiston She has declared it to me times, 
times, times, — only she did not touch me. I 
listened — for all that was no affair of mine, 
and I never divulged it. But now she has 
laughed at my feelings, and touched my pride, 
and I will not forgive it. My lady despised 
my happiness, and twitted me, because I gave 
my heart to Henry George I No, I never can, 
never will forgive her cruelty and pride. It 
is only the beginning of troubles, Mrs. Frank- 
lyn — ^it is only the beginning of Bamardiston 
troubles : you will see what the end will be !'* 
Mrs. Franklyn sat weeping with contending 
emotions, as Madame Anderson recapitulated 
her indignant feelings. The dear heart had 
been poisoned, — cruelly deprived of life — 
murdered in cold blood, by the command of 
iter. Hugh's own lady I And the dear thing 
died with her silver collar round his neck, as 
a token of good- will ! What would her mis- 
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tress say ? How could she report such dole- 
ful news ? The world was becoming so wicked, 
she widied herself out of it : the. cats would 
be put to death next — ^but she would send 
Tellowboy to Patty Mills, and Mary Watts had 
often longed for Kittykytoo ; so my lady should 
not touch them. — ^What was Miss Duchesne 
saying? — married! Where did she marry? 
When — who ? The world was growing 
wickeder every day! 

Madame Anderson had reached the crown- 
ing point of her woes, and was dilating upon 
the wounds caused by an arrow dipped in gall, 
rankling in her heart. 

" Not to marry till I quitted service, and 
think only of my employer ? Have only ladies 
got hearts, and we supposed to have no busi- 
ness with one ? I have a heart — ^a warmer 
heart than my lady. I love my husband — 
why else did I marry? Henry George is 
dearer to me, than two husbands have been 
to my lady — ^and I will not endure her cruel 
scorn." 

Poor Madame Anderson sunk down in a 
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chair^ overcome with the recollection of her 
interview. For some time the violence of 
united anger and grief deprived her of all 
mostery over herself — ^but the soothing tones 
of Mrs. Franklyn took effect at last in quieting 
her emotion, and she revealed to her the story 
of her attachment to Anderson, her private 
marriage, and the cold selfishness of her lady, 
in every instance, since she entered her ser- 
vice. She never would have borne witness 
against her employer, if every feeling had not 
been roused by unprovoked malice and ridicole 
— and ladies should consider that the very 
worms would turn, when they were rudely 
trodden upon. 

When Madame Anderson bad deposited her 
distress with a kind sympathetic listener, her 
mind became composed^ and she could hope 
for better times. Henry George would con- 
sider what was to be done — but she never 
would again^ upon any terms^ renew her en- 
gagement with Lady Caroline — ^no, not even 
to enjoy the society of her husband. 

Mrs. Franklyn begged her companion to be 
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patient^ and make no resolutions, which might 
lead to evil — at least, not before tea. Tea 
was a great soother ; she had ever fonnd her- 
self of a more sound way of thinking, after a 
cup of tea — and things did not look so fearful, 
or the nerves become so rufl3ied, after it. Mrs. 
Anderson would be better after a cup of nice 
green tea. 

" Madame Anderson, if you please," sighed 
the sufferer, gently pressing her hand against 
her forehead. " Oh, Mrs. Franklyn, my poor 
head throbs 1 I mean to keep my foreign title 
— ^it will be sure to procure me a situation. 
Madame Anderson, if you please. — but my 
poor head is very bad, and I shall be glad of 
my tea." 

Mrs. Franklyn drew towards her youtiiftil 
companion, and felt for her uncomfortable 
position* She had been herself a fixture in 
Bamardiston, since her girlhood, and had 
never known the mutations of service; but 
she had ^ heard of battles/ and always upheld 
young warriors serving in the army of de- 
pendants. Her counsels were always to hold 
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on, and look forward, if soldiers ever expected 
to become officers. If she had not often gone 
to the wall, and received many flesh wounds 
patiently, she had not now been in a first-rate 
situation at Bamardiston: nevertheless, she 
felt for her class, and understood its proprie- 
ties. Mrs. Anderson was right, in ^ holding 
on' her French title, which would prove in 
itself a recommendation among the nobility : 
she was perfectly right, in ^ looking forward ' 
to another engagement in the same rank in 
life — but there was much caution needfiil. 
It was not prudent to be often changing a 
situation; and, since Madame Anderson had 
got lawfiilly married, which was no sin— only 
a great hindrance — her husband would advise 
with her, of course. She could only pity the 
poor thing, and make her a cup of strong tea. 
She had known wonders result from tea. She 
had once passed through a very severe trial, 
in early life, which seriously inclined her to 
run away — but a cup of tea, given her by a 
fellow-servant, made her forget all her injuries 
— and she was wise enough to remain. She 
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was but a midge of a girl, when Mrs. Brown 
gave her such a slap in the face, about a very 
little matter — simply a dustpan left on the 
stairs — ^but she forgot it all when she had 
finished her tea. Mrs, Anderson would feel 
better after a cup of tea. 

Mrs. Bamardiston heard the affair detailed 
by Mrs. Franklyn, but the death of Silver 
Bell was omitted. The kind-hearted house- 
keeper withheld that fact, not to shield Lady 
Caroline, but to ward off the odium which 
would inevitably fall upon the reputation of 
Madame Anderson. It was a severe conflict, 
but she could not bring herself to name the 
circumstance. She had just taken tea with 
Madame Anderson — ^how could she betray 
her? Mrs. Barnardiston made no remark 
upon Franklyn's communication, though her 
countenance showed she was feeling deeply 
the annoyance of the poor discarded Duchesne. 
She gave five guineas into Mrs. Franklyn's 
hand for Madame Anderson, who she thought 
had acted imprudently in marrying privately, 
but her greatest discomfiture Was for Mr. 
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Hugh. She could not assist Madame Ander- 
son otherwise than by good wishes, and a 
powerful hope that she would seek an engage- 
ment in less fashionable places than London 
or Brighton. 

Madame Anderson was overcome by this 
treatment Her ardent temperament t6ok 
fire, and she was again all excitement. She 
requested an interview with her kind bene^ 
fectress ; she had obligations to acknowledge^ 
and a burden to remove from her heart. She 
was in agonies till she could throw herself at 
Mrs. Bamardiston's feet: she believed her 
brain would be on fire, till she had seen the 
kind, ill-used lady, who had sent her counsel 
and money in her distress! Mrs. Franklyn 
must take her to her lady that instant. 

Mrs. Bamardiston was seated in her apart- 
ment, far removed fi-om the strife of tongues, 
when Madame Anderson was introduced into 
her presence. She was no longer the flutter- 
ing, light-hearted attendant, whose delicate 
taste, and foreign graces, were so acceptable to 
her mistress. Her step was heavy, and ber 
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eyes swollen with weeping. She adyanced 
towards Mrs. Barnardiston with clasped hands, 
and her lips trembled as she essayed to speak. 
Was this the smiling, ready-witted Duchesne, 
that approached so gloomily, or was she also, 
like her mistress, assuming a theatrical attitude 
to procure attention ? 

Madame Anderson entered at once upon her 
errand, and explained her purpose. She was 
come to thank the kindness which had sent to 
her in her downfall, and had not reviled her. 
She was come also to confess she had deserved 
nothing, at her hands, but reproaches, for she 
had wickedly raised her own against her poor 
dog, which had never offended her; and the 
five guineas burned her fingers and broke her 
heart; it was so undeserved. Never more 
should the will of another urge her to commit 
murder upon innocent pets, however disagree- 
able they might be. She implored forgiveness 
upon her knees for the offence, and besought 
blessings upon the head of her who had 
returned good for evil. 

Mrs. Barnardiston was seriously affected. 
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by a disclosure she had not anticipated, but 
certainly did not doubt. She could under- 
stand in spite of broken English, and broken 
sentences, that her pecuniary gift had affected 
the mind and conscience of the discharged 
Mrs. Anderson, who was suffering acutely 
under offended feelings, and was betraying 
her mistress' cold-hearted schemes. It made 
her tremble, and called all her good sense into 
action, to avoid scenes of confusion and strife. 
The lingering death of her poor favourite then, 
was the wish and command of her son's wife. 
It was a deed of cruelty uncalled-for,, and 
would only be a prelude to others more offen- 
sive still. She was calmly and smilingly 
throwing down everything which impeded her 
progress to complete domination, and Hugh 
must prostrate himself before this Juggernaut, 
if he wished for peace. Every sentence 
uttered by Mrs. Anderson, pierced her heart, 
but she must persevere in her own established 
line of conduct, to be deaf and dumb for her 
son's sake. She freely pardoned thefemme de 
chambre her share in the transaction, but she 
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hoped her present experience would make her 
reflect how seldom evil communication passed, 
without leaving withering effects behind it. 
Mrs. Bamardiston dismissed her unexpected 
visitor with much kindness and solemnity of 
manner, and prepared herself to pass a sleep- 
less night. The * charming Lady Caroline,' 
was indeed part and parcel of the home which 
had been so many years her place of rest, and 
the wonder of Sussex was her poor Hugh's 
wife ; but she had proved a bone of contention 
from the hour of her entrance into Bamar- 
diston^ and annoyances would roll on, like the 
waves of the sea, while she remained among 
them. Her ladyship would prove a blind 
guide to Miss Hayes, but the Admiral would 
not discover his mistake till it was too late. 
Selfish gratification swallowed up every kindly 
feeling, and she could not believe poor Kate 
Hayes would be valued beyond her hour of 
usefiilness : when her services were no longer 
required, she would be despatched, like her 
miserable Silver Bell, without a feeling of re- 
morse. How much power one selfish mind 
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possessed, in casting shadows around them, 
and darkening the tranquillity of home. 

The confessions of Madame Anderson were 
no private disclosures, sealed up from the 
multitude, and destined to sink into oblivion* 
Her light-heartedness made her many friends, 
and her vivacity had won the good wishes of 
the household ; till her bright eyes suddenly 
became quenched in tears, and her voice was 
heard protesting against cruelty and tyranny, 
no one believed Miss Duchesne understood 
what sorrow meant. But the sobs of the 
favourite, her excited gestures, and mournful 
exclamations, attracted observation, and soon 
brought her companions around her to listen 
and be astonished. 

Madame Anderson stood in the midst of her 
auditory, throwing her arms wildly over her 
head, kneeling, as she confessed her private 
marriage to Henry George, her fated one — 
and clasping her hands upon her breast, as she 
told of her faithful obedience to her cruel mis 
tress, in the catastrophe of Silver Bell. And 
what was the consequence ? She was thrown 
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aside and despised, because she had refused to 
take charge of Miss Crookstone, and become a 
slave. Take charge of Miss Crookstone ! 
She would rather go about Brighton with a 
monkey and a drum, than be subject to the 
violence of a humoured honourable. No, she 
was the wife of Henry Greorge, and if she were 
to be separated from him for ever, unless she 
renewed her engagement with my lady, she 
would say, — '^ FareweD, dear man, for ever- 
more!" 

Attention was riveted upon the speaker. 
^^ Well ! Silver Bell was poisoned, and it was 
my lady's doing ! Goodness me ! Mrs. Frank- 
lyn, what a dreadful secret ! — and now Miss 
Duchesne is all at once Mrs. Anderson ! " 

^* Madame Anderson, if you please," said 
the fair penitent, turning quickly towards the 
upper housemaid ; " I keep my foreign title, 
for the gentry think so much of foreigners \ 
but no one knows how deeply my feelings 
have been wounded ! I shall go to Lady 
Aberdare, in Wimpole-street, when I quit my 
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lady. I shall have a recommendation &iere; 
I am well known iherej and my talents pro- 
perly understood, but this is a place of 
misery." 

^'What does Mr. Anderson say?" asked 
the coachman, as he stood with two postilions 
gazing upon the scene. 

Mr. Anderson said nothing. He was the 
only one of the company who was seated, 
quietly witnessing his wife's agitation. He 
looked pale, and was drawing his hand 
through his bushy curls, but he did not offer 
a word of counsel or rebuke. Madame Ander- 
son was quite equal to conduct her ovm cause; 
and he had found out, since he became her 
husband, she did not like interference in any 
of her arrangements. Madame answered the 
coachman's interrogation. 

'' Mr. Anderson will support his wife's dig- 
nity, Mr. Coles. Mr. Anderson has got an 
excellent situation, let him keep it; but I 
shall seek a re-engagement in the distin- 
guished families of England, I could not 
stoop to become an attendant to mere country 
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gentry, after taking high positions in London 
and Paris. I shall suffer, but it is our voca- 
tion ; and, in a few years, Henry George and 
myself will retire into private happiness. I 
love my husband,'^ continued Madame Ander- 
son, becoming again excited, and standing 
before her bridegroom with uplifted hands; 
" I love Henry George with my whole heart, 
but I cannot forget what is due to myself 
and him." 

Three of the housemaids became slightly 
hysterical, as they listened, and gazed upon 
Madame Anderson It was a * cutting sight 
to behold her weeping over Mr. Anderson, as 
he sat stupified, poor man, looking as if he 
could not help himself. They should dream 
of Miss Duchesne, turned suddenly into a mar- 
ried woman, with her pretty cap all got the 
back part before with grief, going away in 
disgrace from Bamardiston. It was a cruel 
thing, — but parlour people little thought of 
kitchen people's feelings. They should have 
no one, now, to be always singing French 
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songs, and good-naturedly cutting out fashion- 
able patterns for them. It would be so dread- 
fully dull. Who in the world would come 
next ?' 

So Lady Caroline had poisoned Silver Bell ! 
Did their own mistress know that? How 
could Mrs. Anderson be persuaded to do it ? 
Well, my lady would have to answer for it : 
if servants were ordered to do such dreadful 
things, or lose their situation, of course they 
could not give up their bread ; but it was 
extremely shocking to be obliged to commit 
wickedness. No wonder poor Mrs. Anderson's 
cap could not stay in its right place, when she 
mentioned murdering the pet dog ! 

It was late before the tempest was stilled 
that night, and the domestics ordered into 
their resting-places by Mrs. Franklyn. A 
' murder' and a private marriage were events 
seldom disclosed at the same moment; and, 
united with Madame Anderson's excited man- 
ner and extraordinary volubility, so different 
to her usual gentle, springing cheerfulness, it 
produced a commotion which would not easily 
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subside. The coachman disappeared with the 
postilions, and six weeping females wended 
their way heavily towards their apartments, 
strangely affected ; but it was a scene never to 
be forgotten, and would be the astonishment of 
all the servants' halls in Sussex. 

Mrs. Anderson's * beautiful talk,' and her 
struggle between love and a good situation, 
was extremely grand, and would lose nothing 
by being reported. Lady Caroline's sudden 
dismissal of Mrs. Anderson for nothing at all, 
except her getting lawftdly married, was a 
thing hardly to be credited, when her ladyship 
had married twice herself : — and commanding 
the poor woman to poison their lady's dog, 
showed at once h^r cruelty, and might be 
hanging matter, if it was proved. Mr. Coles 
looked as if he thought so too. 

There was an earnest desire to obtdn some 
knowledge of a lengthened interview which 
took place the following morning between Mr. 
Hugh Bamardiston and the Andersons, but 
nothing transpired. It was observed that Mr. 
Bamardiston looked very serious and disturbed 
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for many days afterwards, and Mr. Anderson, 
who escorted his wife to Brighton, never re- 
turned again to Bamardiston. Mrs. Franklyn 
could make nothing out of Mrs. Anderson as 
she hurriedly took leave : her excited manner 
was exchanged for monosyllables, and the fire 
of her eyes was extinguished. Doubtless there 
was something very alarming revealed to her 
by her young master, for they both appeared 
agitated, and got away without making any 
fine speeches or shaking hands with Mr. 
Coles, who was not ordered to convey them. 
One of the under-grooms was commissioned to 
drive the departing attendants in a gig, which 
was a disgracefiil way of quitting the Court 
after filling such high places. Her mistress 
would, perhaps, know all about it. 

Mrs. Bamardiston, however, only briefly 
adverted to the circumstance, and cautioned 
Franklyn to repress any curiosity expressed 
by the household. It had all better drop, or 
reports would roll on like thunder-clouds, till 
the efiects became serious. The Andersons 
had behaved without principle, and were gone 
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without regret. Poor Silver Bell's end must 
have been very slow and painful — she did not 
like to think of it, but reflection would some- 
times intrude, and she had trouble in banishing 
it. Pets were nuisances, and her poor dog 
was not a dainty dish to set before a Brighton 
beauty ; but she was very sorry her son's 
wife should choose a lingering death for an 
animal who never interfered with her ; it be- 
trayed a hard heart. It promised little, too, 
for family union, and was but the drops which 
ushered in heavy storms. The removal of 
General Bamardiston was as insolent and 
unexpected as the murder of her favourite; 
but poor Mr. Hugh was doomed to be the 
greatest sufferer, and her own annoyances 
could not be compared to his. She believed 
her son had felt the slight offered to his 
ancestor deeply, but his lady laughed down 
all his opinions, and made sport of his regrets. 
She begged Mrs. Franklyn never to allude to 
the subject again. 

Lady Caroline only smiled at her husband's 
serious expression, and his anger at the little 
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fracas which had occurred. Country people 
made such * mountains of mole-hills,' it was 
amusing to contemplate their odd ways, who 
attended to the depositions of discharged 
oflfended servants. She really could not conde- 
scend to deny such foolish imputations, and 
begged she might hear no more about poisoned 
fat dogs. Her health was not good, and she was 
worried to death, when quiet was so needful. 
Duchesne was the most ungrateful of human 
beings, and, of course, Anderson would say 
anything to excuse their conduct. Kate 
Hayes was a great comfort ; she had the care 
of Agnes, and was always ready to be useful ; 
but, still, she was without an attendant, and 
dear Hugh must ride to Brighton, and enquire 
for a creature to wait upon her, for she could 
not do a thing for herself. If there was no 
efficient person to be heard of with a good 
character, he must get somebody without one, 
for she could not be left unattended. Perhaps 
Kate Hayes would drive over to Brighton, 
and bring some one back. She was not very 
particular, only she must be a foreigner, and 
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have a smart appearance, and understand 
everything without being told. She must not 
be fat, or have a cast in her eye, for that sort 
of thing made her sick. She must be active, 
good-humoured, a perfect adept in the duties 
of the toilette, and an excellent workwoman. 
She did not mind anything else : they would 
say, of course, they were honest and virtuous, 
like other people, till they were detected, and 
there was not contradicting assertions. They 
would prove ungrateful, but so did Duchesne, 
with all her talents. 

The loss of Madame Anderson, however, 
was severely felt by Lady Caroline, and the 
suspicion of her having ordered the death of 
Silver Bell was gone forth. A pretty life she 
would lead now at Bamardiston, with ill- 
natured looks and disagreeable remarks: it 
made her feverish to think of it. Only let her 
get over her imprisonment, and she would fly 
up to dear London: Hugh would deny her 
nothmg then ; and, as to the old people, they 
might amuse themselves with nursing the 
screaming baby in her absence. She wished 
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it was all over, and herself upon the wmg, — 
she would not alight again .at Bamardiston 
Country places did very well for the Christ- 
mas fortnight, but they were insuflFerable 
nuisances all the rest of the year, and she 
would not endure it. She was extremely ill 
with the excitement of the Anderson aflFair, 
and it was impossible to say what might 
happen. 

Two days of feverish restless symptoms, 
alarmed the fears of Mr. Hugh Bamardiston, 
and medical aid was called in. On the third 
day. Lady Caroline presented Bamardiston 
Court with an heir, to delight and interest its 
possessors. All minor events became absorbed 
in the overpowering blessing. All was feast- 
ing in Bamardiston. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Nothing in this world lasts long, and enjoy- 
ment palls the fastidious appetite, if adverse 
circumstances do not hurry onwards to change 
the scene. Few minds can endure lengthened 
prosperity, or continued adversity. 

Lady Caroline declared she could not endure 
anything two days consecutively, unless there 
was a slight * variation of tint' continually ap- 
parent. She was tired to death already, with 
the one subject of discourse, and the one sub- 
ject of congratulation around her. The child 
was born, and herself at liberty to resume all 
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her usual amusements, that was enough — now 
let the child live in its own apartments, and 
let her move a little to Brighton and London. 
If Mrs. Bamardiston was so dotingly fond of 
the grandson, by all means let her take charge 
of it, and accept it as a present in lieu of 
Silver Bell. Grandmothers generally made 
careful nurses, and babies were more respect- 
able idols than dogs. The old lady would 
nurse the child to death, but it would amuse 
her, and now a new bauble was thrown among 
them, she might hope to effect her escape 
without much opposition. She had remained 
six weeks enclosed in her room, fatigued beyond 
endurance, with her only companions. Dr. Win- 
throp, and poor serious Hugh — receiving 
messages from the elderlies about health, and 
feelings of maternity — and her gay acquaint- 
ance in Brighton beseeching her to get well 
directly, and return among them. She could 
bear incarceration no longer. She had fixed 
upon her son's name, in spite of Hugh, who 
was growing, by the bye, very manageable and 
easily persuaded — and she was as good as 
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her word, in refusing to nurse her child, at 
the expense of her figure — so there was 
nothing to detain her at Bamardiston. She 
must insist upon a few weeks change of air, 
mthout incumbrance, and she meant to divide 
her time between London and Paris. 

Hugh wished his son's name to be Wilhelm. 
He was to be called Wilhelm because the fright- 
ful general was Wilhelm ; but that should not 
be. One of the Crookstones' was De Courcy, 
and her son should be De Courcy. She wished 
the child to be named after the viscount's family, 
and not the Sussex people. Hugh made a long 
face about it, but she was very coaxing and 
very determined, so she easily prevailed. As 
to the old people, she did not consider they 
had any business with it. Paris was the only 
place to find a really intelligent creature to 
attend upon her person. She certainly missed 
the ungrateful Duchesne, but Paris was full of 
Duchesnes, and she could select from the 
crowd. Delamotte answered very well for 
the moment, but she would never do in 
London. 
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There was another thing to be done, too. 
Kate Hayes was in love with Calcraft, and 
the girl had quite lost her spirits and inventive 
powers. She could not be troubled with love- 
sick young ladies ; they became useless and 
were only in the way. She had always assured 
Kate, Calcraft meant nothing; a sing-song 
lieutenant without means, never could mean 
anything, therefore no blame could attach to 
her having asked him frequently to Bamar- 
diston. She had asked him very good- 
naturedly just to please Kate, but her cautions 
were also given, not to make a serious aflFair of 
it. It was extremely foolish to fall in love 
with a penniless young oflScer, who might be 
suddenly ordered out of England, but it was 
her own doing. She had been warned — there- 
fore the aflFair was her own contriving. Kate 
was never in spirits now, and seldom romped 
with Agnes as she used to do. She was a very 
nice girl ruined by her own folly. She should 
really be glad when the poor sighing creature 
returned to Warrender, and she must contrive 
to hasten the time, for her talents appeared 
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deadened, and her attention quite abstracted. 
It would make her low to be much with poor 
Kate, and she would be happier in her own 
home ; Warrender was the best place for her, 
and Calcraft would be out of her way. She 
could do very well without Kate, now. 

Kate Hayes felt a longmg to return home 
arising in her own breast. She was not happy 
— and Lady Caroline appeared tired of her, 
and glad to get rid of her. She felt very un- 
well, and unable to join in mirth, as she used 
to do, which was displeasmg to dear Lady 
Caroline, who loved amusement. She could 
not tell what possessed her — but all her ener- 
gies seemed paralysed, and her spirits fled. 
Agnes' temper became oppressive, and com- 
pany wearisome. She longed to get home for 
awhile, where she might be silent, and no one 
would observe her : her sisters would not 
notice her want of spirits, but Lady Caroline 
objected to silence, and was offended by it. 
She longed to be with her kind mother at 
quiet Warrender, and remain ensconced in her 
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own room, where no one would seek her, and 
where no effort would be required. 

Lady Caroline soon arranged her plans, and 
very gracefully relinquished her share in Kate 
Hayes' society. It was effected so winningly, 
and gifts were so abundantly showered upon 
her, that the really discarded favourite con- 
ceived she was inflicting a heavy blow upon 
her dearest friend. She had fancied Lady 
Caroline rather wished her away, because she 
was ill and dull — ^but, now the parting-time 
was arrived, her ladyship was so fiiU of regrets 
she almost hesitated about leaving Bamardis- 
ton. If Lady Caroline wished her to remain, 
and was earnest about it, how could she leave 
her ? Perhaps, she might wish her to speak 
first; and, if an opportunity offered, she 
would avail herself of it, and assure her dear 
ladyship she would do or suffer anything to 
make her happy. 

. But no opportunity occurred. The solitaire 
was filled with elegant presents — and Kate 
Hayes was bowed out of Bamardiston, with 
the sweetest smiles, and the most affectionate 
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endearments. Everyone would miss her : 
Agnes would deplore her — the Brighton world 
would inquire for her — and a nameless gentle- 
man or two would hang themselves ; but it 
could not be helped. Miss Hayes had been 
all attractive good-nature, during her too 
short sojourn — ^but brightest things could not 
last, simply because they were lovely. She 
should be lost without dear Kate — ^but she 
was aware she had kept forcible possession of 
her society many weeks, and perhaps her 
family were longing for her return. They 
should not be long separated — and, upon her 
return from her little tour, Kate must fly to 
her again. Her ladyship besought her smiles 
for Mr. Wilmot, who would assuredly seek her 
at Warrender — and any, other little foolish 
flirtation must be remembered only as a past 
amusement. There were better days coming 
for the snowdrop— and she must seize the 
silver arrow, as it whizzed within her reach. 

With these snatches of counsel, and expres- 
sions of regret, Kate Hayes took leave of a 
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place which had opened her young eyes to the 
delights of gaiety, and where she had passed 
hours of intense pleasure, to return broken- 
hearted into the comparative seclusion of 
Warrender. The visit to Bamardiston had 
ended : she could not say it had ended agree- 
ably, for it appeared to her, she was hurried 
away almost suddenly — ^but it was ended, and 
she was on her way home. How many gay 
drives she had enjoyed in the solitaire, with 
Lady Caroline ! How regularly she had been 
handed in and out of that pretty carriage by 
Mr. Calcraft, when they went to Brighton, and 
now it enclosed her as a prisoner, and was 
* rolling her back from whence she came ! 

Lady Caroline was very kind, and had made 
her very happy — ^too happy — ^but it was over, 
and she wished she could forget it all. Her 
thoughts would be wandering to Bamardiston, 
when she ought to be attending to the orange 
marmalade, or making puflf paste : she should 
commit many mistakes, after quitting company, 
where nothing but bagatelle and wit reigned, 
but her mother would not be severe upon 
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her. She was not alarmed about her mother, 
but her father's quick eyes would be upon her, 
and he might threaten them with Portsmouth 
again. She hoped her father would detect no 
change in her. 

The Warrender party had received no inti- 
mation of Kate's return, though they had for 
some time doubted the wisdom of her long 
estrangement from home. Even the Admiral 
conceived it pushed beyond the limits of a 
first visit, but he had conceded to her lady- 
ship's wish in the beginning, and she would 
not listen to his often repeated hints to recal 
his daughter afterwards. Kate was extremely 
improved by her sojourn at Bamardiston ; he 
would hardly recognise Wild Kate in the 
pretty, quiet, well-dressed friend of her lady- 
ship: so far, all was well. If she found 
Warrender a trifle dull, after so much gaiety, 
it was to be expected ; it would wear off by 
degrees : perhaps, it was expedient to recal 
her at once, and they should go for her the 
following day. He was longing to see Kate 
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again in their little circle. The resolution had 
scarcely passed into a law, when Kate appeared 
before them. She was returning to them as 
affectionate as ever, and time would ascertain 
how far her morals and happiness had been 
assailed by the impure atmosphere of worldly 
society, combined with the allurements of 
fashion and adulation. 

Kate Hayes was at Warrender again. Her 
sisters' voices were mingling with her parents, 
in the accustomed way, and the small occur- 
rences of each hour received their full meed 
of attention and strong interest. They were 
perfectly unchanged ; as she parted with them, 
so she found them again — ^happy in their 
usual routine, and amused with the incidents 
of the day, free from excitement or dulness. 
She felt so pleased to be among them all 
again ! They no longer considered her a thing 
out of time and course, or treated her as the 
youngest — an excrescence that had no claim 
upon anything, or anybody, but a huge 
misshapen wooden doll, and a stool in the 
old school-room. On the contrary, they ap. 
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pealed to her taste, and applied to her for 
patterns, and consulted her upon all occasions. 
She had certainly acquired renown by her long 
visit, and gained a reputation. It was now, 
" Oh, we will ask Kate — Kate will tell us what 
is the proper thing — ask Kate if that note is 
worded properly, — she has been Lady Caro- 
line's right hand, you know/' 

There was very interesting local news to 
communicate, which Kate had not heard in 
her short visits from Bamardiston. Mr. Price 
Mills had written to the Admiral, and given 
him a long account of Cornish proceedings. 
Mrs. Mills had recovered slowly from her 
gloomy fits of depression, and was gently 
trending towards the habits of the humble 
classes on the property. There was no Bar- 
nardiston to produce emulation and expense ; 
the miners' cottages contained only the bare 
necessaries of life, and Willy's old-fashioned 
sleeping apparatus, was kingly array compared 
with their primitive contrivances. His lady 
was no longer sorrowing after showy imita- 
tions, for there were none to admire them; 
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but he had some reason to fear she would fall 
into an opposite extreme, and become slovenly. 
He could not endure Mrs. Mills' gaudy pro- 
pensities at Easton, but they were more bear- 
able than dusty, dirty habiliments thrown on 
anyhow, without regard to appearance or 
propriety. She spent half her time in the 
cottages, without hat or shawl, interesting 
herself in all the low quarrels among the 
natives, and mixing herself up in their dis- 
putes. He could not, however, learn that 
she poured oil upon their mental wounds, or 
healed the sore places ; on the contrary, their 
differences broke out into open disorder after 
her adjustments, and he had been obliged to 
restrict her visits to a narrower circle. He 
had hoped their departure from Sussex might 
have drawn his lady from outward folly to 
inward reflection, and more domestic habits; 
but it was impossible, he perceived, ta change 
her nature. iSe thought he had left his pri- 
vate grievances in Sussex, but they revived 
under another form in Cornwall. He should 
return to Easton, when the five years expired, 
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or Mrs, Mills would not be recognised by her 
friends. Willy was very well, but extremely 
ragged, because his mother declared — 

* Where none admire, 'tis useless to excel,' 

and Willy might wear any odds and ends in 
Cornwall. 

Mrs. Price Mills had also written her views 
upon Cornish aflGairs, in a long epistle to Cayn- 
ton. She assured her dear Mrs. Hayley she 
had totally forgotten Bamardiston and its 
nonsense, in the pressure of business near 
Liskeard. She had continual employment in 
managing the miners' wives, and trying to 
argue them out of their odd customs. It was 
extraordinary how they clung to their horri- 
ble Cornish pie, a most revolting mixture of 
onions and apples; but she had great hopes 
of banishing it from the place, by incessant 
worrying. She meant to replace it with Irish 
stew, but the poor obstinate creatures did not 
like the name of it. However, she meant to 
persevere, and they might give way, though 
Price Mills never T?90uld. She was arbitrator, 
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too, in all their quarrels, but she could not 
say they were easily mollified ; for the more 
she reasoned with them, the more vehement 
they seemed to become with each other. Price 
Mills was always checking her, but she did 
not heed him. She was a very important 
person in Cornwall, which had never been the 
case in Sussex, and she was becoming very 
partial to her new abode. Dear Willy went 
with her everywhere, and he was growing out 
of all his dothes, but that was of no impor- 
tance. His trousers were almost knee-breeches, 
poor little fellow ; but there was no Brighton 
near them, to originate fashions, and no Lady 
Caroline to enforce them. The child was very 
well, and very happy, though a little addicted 
to thumping the dirty children, but she be- 
lieved it was only play. 

Kate Hayes was amused by the details of 
the neighbourhood: she had heard no local 
news at Bamardiston. Lady Caroline con- 
sidered the neighbourhood around her very 
^ second rate,' and only admitted them in her 
large evening parties. Her delight was in 
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receiving London guests, whose conversation 
and style of manners were very unlike what 
she had been used to in the society around 
Warrender. County families, she thought, were 
set entirely aside, and confounded among the 
cultivators of the soil, by high people. She 
overheard Lady Caroline and Mr. Granby one 
evening, speakmg very disparagingly of a 
neighbourhood she had always been taught 
to respect as peculiarly gifted. It quite 
astonished her. 

"Any nice people about you, Lady Caro- 
Ime?" 

"Pretty well — no great things; none to 
associate with, but they do very well, en 
massed'' 

'•Who is the high cedar among them? 
Are there any cedars?" 

" A sprinkling ; Lady Mamanque, with 
a tall, handsome daughter; and Lady Mary 
Waldi'on, with a short, thick husband; an 
Admiral, and some other things without title 
or talent." 

"Never out of Sussex, I presume." 
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" They do a little Brigliton every autumn, 
and revolve among themselves. I only receive 
them in flights at Bamardiston, not in couples. 
Rather high in their own opinion, and imita- 
tive; but I believe they are quiet sort of 
creatures." 

" Ah, I understand." 

Kate Hayes did not understand. She 
thought Lady Caroline classed the aristocracy 
with the democracy, and spoke very slightingly 
of her friends. London people treated county 
society de haut en haSj without considering 
they emanated from the same places them- 
selves. Lady Caroline, however, always spoke 
so smilingly, it never offended; but Mr. 
Granby had a disagreeable tone, which she did 
not like, and he talked of country families as if 
they were just one step removed from beasts 
of burthen. She never fancied Mr. Granby, 
though he was very polite. He had an over- 
bearing kind of condescending manner, which 
always made her feel angry. 

Mr. Wilmot was much more pleasing, and 
never spoke unkindly of anyone, or laid any 
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stress upon high birth, though all his connec- 
tions were noble. Mr. Wilmot had square 
eyes, and she did not admire him, but he was 
far superior to Mr. Granby. She wondered 
Lady Caroline had not called, or written to 
her. She delighted in hearing about every- 
body, and being with her family, but she often 
longed to know what was going on at gay, 
delightftd Bamardiston. Her heart was cer- 
tainly there, for it would be impossible to 
forget the happiness she had experienced under 
Lady Caroline's care, and there were some 
whom she longed to see again. She had 
quitted Bamardiston so unexpectedly, that 
Mr. Calcraft would not have any intelligence 
respecting her, till he missed her. Mr. 
Calcraft would be sure to find her out at 
Warrender, and her eyes ached to behold him 
again. How constantly he had attended upon 
her, and how she missed those attentions! 
All the kindness of her family could not make 
up for Mr. Calcraft's absence, and she was 
sure he would miss her exceedingly. He used 
to assure her any withdrawal of her society 
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and smiles would be a dreadfiil distress. Poor 
dear Calcraft, he should never receive distress 
at her hands ! She longed to see him again. 

Mrs. Hayes perceived a change in Kate, 
which was not discerned by her sisters. There 
was a restlessness in her manner, and sudden 
starts when the hall bell sounded, which the 
mother could well understand. Her eye 
quickly detected the cause of emotions which 
sought concealment ; and when Kate loved to 
absent herself from the family circle, to walk 
alone in solitary places, she could not join in 
their laughing accusations that Kate at last 
had become philosophical and meditative. 
She would not alarm her daughter by ques- 
tionings — silent observation would detect all 
she required to know. Her suspicions were 
aroused by Kate's rather hurried return home 
from Bamardiston. Lady Caroline had trifled 
with her child's affections in some way, and 
was removing the victim from her superin- 
tendence, when she ceased to amuse. The 
Admiral would never suspect any evil thing of 
Lady Caroline, who had showered presents 
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upon their child, and protested her affection 
for her friend in public and private ; but she 
felt assured there was treachery somewhere, 
and poor Kate had begun to taste the first 
bitter drop of the sorrows of life. The Ad- 
miral would only become violent if she forced 
his eyes open, and violence was irrational and 
useless. She must manage now as ably as 
circumstances would allow, but Kate should 
never more become the companion of Lady 
Caroline. 

The following morning Mrs. Hayes proposed 
spending a long morning at Brighton. Kate's 
eyes sparkled as she gazed upon her mother 
with intense longing to be selected as one of 
her cx)mpanions. The Admiral observed her. 

" Take Kate for one, that she may see 
some of her old friends. Mind, Mary, you 
take Kate, that she may flirt a bit with some 
of her Bamardiston friends." 

Kate clasped her hands. "Oh, I should, 
indeed, like to go ! — I should so like to go, 
papa — only I won't be selfish. My sisters 
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have not been gay, like me, so they must go, 
and my turn will come in time." 

Mrs. Hayes decided Julia and Kate should 
attend her. It was a long drive, and three 
were sufficient burden for the old horses. She 
had calls to make, and shopping to effect, but 
a late dinner would enable them to get through 
the day's work without bustle. She wished 
them to be ready to attend her in an hour. 
Kate flew from the breakfast-table, with her 
countenance almost glowing with satisfaction, 
to prepare for the drive. Her heart fluttered 
with anxiety and hope. 

She was sure to see Mr. Calcrafl on the 
Sfceyne, or clifl^ or somewhere — and the meet- 
ing would be so delightful ! Mr. Calcraft 
would think she had forgotten him all this 
time : but he did not know her, if he sus- 
pected her affection was so transient : absence 
would never alter her feelings. Perhaps, she 
might see Mr. Wilmot, too. Well, she was 
always glad to see Mr. Wilmot for a few 
minutes — ^but she had nothing to say to him, 
beyond a few civilities, and then she liked to 
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curtsey, and move away. That was not the 
case with Mr. Calcraft ; she could talk to him, 
and listen to him, for hours. It would be 
dreadful not to meet him at Brighton — but, 
as they were to set off early, there was every 
chance of that blessing. She wondered Mr. 
Calcraft had not found out her return to War- 
render. If he was aware of her flight, he 
would certainly have taken some steps to 
effect an interview. How could dear Lady 
Caroline fancy he meant nothing, when he had 
assured her, over and over again, her smiles 
were his mental food ? How happy she was, 
preparing to visit that enchanting Brighton ! 
But, perhaps, Patty or Ellen felt disappointed, 
by her papa naming her before them — so she 
would offer her place to them, 

Ellen and Patty were much obliged, but 
they declined a long dull day anywhere. They 
had occupation enough at home, with the 
store-room and flower-garden, and could not 
fancy being tired to death, walking up one 
street and down another, in Brighton. They 
liked a ball, or concert, well ; they should 
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enjoy races, an archery meeting, or an auction 
—because there were varied amusements at 
each; but parading a town, making calls, 
weary and alone, was dull work. No— let 
Kate take the Brighton department, for she 
had a numerous acquaintance, and bowed to 
all the military, since she had been introduced 
by Lady Caroline. As to themselves, they 
knew no one in the fashionable world, and 
should only return with headache and fever ; 
but they felt her good-natured self-denial on 
their behalf. 

Happy Kate Hayes, therefore, sprung into 
the carriage, full of buoyant expectation, and 
looked for hours of delightful feelings in the 
society of Mr. Calcraft. If she met him, she 
cared for no one else. 

The drive was a silent one. Mrs. Hayes 
sat remarkably upright, with closed eyes, 
nodding like a bird upon its perch — but her 
senses were all alive : she was really watching 
Kate, whose attention was engrossed by every 
approaching figure on horseback, and whose 
eager curiosity could not resist repeated eflforts 
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to obtain more distinct views of what was 
passing upon the road. Julia Hayes was 
mnsing in a comer, with a book in her hand. 
She could not comprehend her sister's rest- 
less movements. 

"What are you about, and who are you 
expecting, Kate, that you are incessantly 
letting down the glass, and thrusting your 
head out ?" 

"I don*t expect anybody, Julia; did I 
thrust my head out ?" 

" Indeed, you did, several times. I cannot 
attend to my book, you are so restless. Are 
you not well ?" 

" Yes — quite well. I suppose I was look- 
ing for the Bamardiston carriage — ^but I was 
not aware I was so disturbing. I am going 
to be very quiet, or I shall wake mamma." 

" The Bamardiston carriage never appears 
at such vulgar hours, Kate ; you could not be 
expecting Lady Caroline, at this time of day," 
said Julia, smiling ; " you know you were not 
gazing after her. Perhaps you were thmking 
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of some of your military acquaintanee ; here 
are two red coats." 

Kate was in great coufusioi^ as she again 
hastily let down the glass and threw bersdf 
forward to obtain a sight — her head and 
shoulders were &irlj throogh the window. 
She drew back in distress 

^^ I am sure one of those officers is Calcraft 
— oh, how I wish I could stop the carriage. 
If that is Mr. Calcraft, now, I shall miss him. 
Do you think I might stop the carriage, 
Julia?" 

Mrs. Hayes opened her eyes and beheld 
the agitation which Kate could not suppress. 
Every feature was disturbed from its usual 
composure, and her eyes were fidl of tears. 
The mother understood it all. 

^^ Are you sure you know one of those 
gentlemen, my dear ?'* 

^* Qh, yes, mamma, I am sure it is Mr. 
Calcraft, and he will be so sorry — so shall I ; 
— I would not miss him for the world 
to-day — and now they are almost out of 
sight!" 
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" It may nbt be Mr. Calcraft^ my desa — who 
is this Mr. Calcraft?'' 

^^ He Was always lit Barhardiston>^ returned 
Eate m dismay; ^^and idways so kind a&d 
agreeable ; I i^ould be so sorry to miss him. 
Did yon observe thdr fisbces^ Julia? Had 
one of tliem a particularly {deasant ex- 
jM^sioa?'' 

Julia could not give a satisfactory account 
•«*^er remarbs proved nothing. As far as 
she could obseihre, tiie gentlemen w^re equally 
t^in, scarlet, and uninteresting. Eate Would 
have seen tbem if she had been sitting stil^ 
instead of fidgeting about. 

Mrs. Hayes asked a few questions whick 
ciduld not alarm her dau^tei^ and ^e soon 
dr(BW from the simple-minded pA a confessicm 
of Lady C4u*olkie's pro^dure. Mr« Galcraft 
hlEid then been allowed unUimted intimacy at 
Bamardiston to amuse Eate, whil^ her "parents 
were ignotaxkt of the dircuMstaUce. Her lady- 
ship's counsel^ too, was worldly and unwomanly^ 
and her child's peace had been sacrificed, witi^ 
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out compunction, if Mr. Calcraft, after all, 
should prove a trifler. She knew enough now 
to justify her suspicions. Poor Kate had fallen 
upon evil days, when she became the momen* 
tary fancy of an unprincipled fashionable, and 
her life might be tinctured with misery from its 
consequences. How little parents knew what 
suflferings were entailed upon their children, by 
their own imprudence. If the Admiral had only 
condescended to allow her an option concern- 
ing that visit to Bamardiston, all this mischief 
would have been avoided ; she never approved 
it. She must lead poor Kate gently, or the least 
rough touch would cause her to shrink into 
silence. The Admiral must know nothing of 
Lady Caroline's imprudence, and Mr. Calcraft 
would soon make his intentions evident, if he 
had any, but a little foresight would have pre- 
vented much distress and folly. It was Well 
Julia alone heard Kate's account of her ac- 
quaintance with Mr» Calcrafb — she could 
depend upon her prudent silence and as- 
sistance. 

The party alighted at the emporium of 
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fashion on the cliff; the carriage was to be 
put up for four hours, and receive them again 
from the same spot. Mrs. Hayes found her arm 
powerfully pressed as she entered the shop. 
E^te was all life and spirits. 

** Oh, mamma, there he is ! It was not 
Mr. Calcraft whom Julia saw. I want so to 
speak to him ; pray let us walk towards him. 
There he is, talking with the Fanes. He does 
not see me ; pray, mamma, let us get near." 

Mrs. Hayes gently checked her daughter, 
but did not advance. 

" My dear Kate, speak lower, and be care- 
fill. If the young gentleman wishes to address 
you, he will soon find you out. Be more 
guarded, my love, in public." 

" Oh, now, mamma, he will pass on, and I 
shall not be able to speak to him ; how very 
distFessing ! There is Mr. Wilmot, too ; but 
I don't want to speak to him. Oh, dear, if 
Mr. Calcraft would but look this way ! '' 

Mrs. Hayes remained quietly in her place 
near the door, holding Kate's arm, which 
trembled with her agitated hopes : the rooms 
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were already crowded, and it was impossBible 
to move freely. It was not a prudent spot to 
exhibit any emotions beyond admiration at 
regal display of silks and satins, and Mrs. 
Hayes would have gladly withdrawn to a tess 
celebrated depdt^ but Eate was in tremomrs at 
the thought. If h^ mother would only 
remain a quarter of an hour longer^ tiie 
crowd would moy€ on, And «he should be, 
perhaps, within ^bowing* reach oi Mr* Cal- 
craft. She besought Julia just to lean a little 
forward, and if her mother would be kind 
enough to step a very little back, rfie could 
catch Mr. €aleraft's eye. The Fanes were 
so tkesame 1 How they were besetting Mr. 
Calcraft I 

Mrs. Hayes did as she was directed, with- 
out eppearing to notice her daughter's dk- 
comfiture. iShe only wished to know wlio-the 
Fanes were. 

They were friends of Lady Caroline, and 
Fanny Fane had a large fortune : she was a 
very nice girl, too, only she was keeping Mr« 
Calcraft's attention from everyone. She 
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wished ke would jut glance her waj; tie 
would soon fly from Fanny Fane^ if be knew 
wko was so ansioitriy WBtehing hinu Ncm 
he wie (akiBg a surroy of the oompauy — ^dow 
he W0uld see the snowdrop I 

Kate Hayes had gained her wish. Mr. 
Galcsraft had reoognised her and bowed smil- 
ingly, but he made no attempt to join her : 
he wntinued talking wil^ tiie Fane party. 
The lieart q& Kate beat almost audibly; 
sanely; Mr. €alcrafi; would seek her — ^he 
was i^ver bag from her side at Bamar- 
diston-^he would c^tainly escape from the 
Fa^s, when he could do ao without rude- 
ness. How tormenting it was to be earnestly 
expecting « fri^d whUe uninteresting pet^le 
were detaining him. Ah, he had iHroken 
away at last^ and was approaching thaoi 1 

E^s hand was extended, and a ^^unny 
smile lighted «ip her countmance, «s ti:ue 
young officer drew near. She advanced a 
few paoes to meet him, and tell hi^ how she 
had been watching him. She was come to 
Brighton fer a few hours only, and 'die should 
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have been miserable not to have shaken hands 
with her old friend. 

Mr. Calcraft bowed very respectfully once 
more. He was particularly happy and for- 
tunate in meeting Miss Kate Hayes, as he 
wished to bid her good-bye before he quitted 
Brighton, and time would not allow him to 
ride over to Warrender. His regiment had 
only received orders to sail to the West 
Indies the evening before, and he had positive 
commands to remove on the morrow. He 
should not forget Miss Hayes, or the Bamar- 
diston amusements, go where he would, and 
he hoped Miss Hayes would sometimes remem- 
ber him, and wish him well. 

This was a sudden blow, and Kate Hayes 
waB totally unprepared for such unwelcome 
tidings. Her presence of mind deserted her, 
and the loss of Calcraft overpowered all 
attempts to restrain her feelings. She caught 
his hand wildly : — 

"Going! Oh, Mr. Calcraft, what will 
become of me, when you are gone I" 

Mr. Calcraft was apparently used to little 
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scenes ia his migrations, for he quietly effected 
a retreat, as the crowd pressed forward to gaze 
at the distressed object who had uttered the 
exclamation. There was considerable confu- 
sion in the emporium of fashion. Who was 
it ? What was it all about ? What did the poor 
lady say ? Oh, it was one of Mr. Calcraft's 
old tricks, was it ? Poor thing ! What, the 
snowdrop? Lady Caroline's snowdrop ? How 
sad to pay attentions which mean nothing! 
Admiral Hayes' daughter, did you say ? Nay, 
then, Mr. Calcraft had better get down to 
Fabnouth quickly. What a place Brighton is 
for queer things! — but no regiment ever 
quitted a gay town, without screams and faint- 
ing fits. 

Mrs. Hayes and Julia withdrew Eate, with 
some diflBiculty, to a remote shop, where 
fashionable eyes and ears nev^ entered. They 
were thus screened from observation, and 
could minister to her extreme distress. She 
implored to be taken home, and hid for ever 
at Warrender, since Mr. Calcraft was gone, 
without considering her feelings and affection. 
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Every plaice was dark now, and everything 
was bitter. How happy dhe would have been, 
if she had remained ^wild Kate/ unnotiicted, 
inslbead of becoming the snowdrop of Bamar- 
diston ! If her papa had only declined Lady 
Caroline's invitation, all Would have been 
well; but now she was miserable for Hfe. 
How oo«ild Mr. Calcraft pay her such atten- 
tion, and seek her notice, as he always did, 
when he meant to leave her at last? She 
wished she was far away JGrom Brighton, never 
to behold it again. 

What was to be done? All thoughts of 
shopping and making calls were Et an end. 
A scene had transpired at the emporium, 
which gossip would magnify, and Kate might 
be recognised by Lady Caroline's acqUaintatice 
as the author of much confusion in a public 
place. Mrs. Hayes resoived to wait patiently 
iM the horses were refreshed; and she oh^ 
tained leave from its civil possessor to 
sit unmolested in a small back parlour. 
They were grateful to be sheltered frcmi the 
gaze of the curious, and Kate could weep 
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upA;>n her mother's bosom, and sigh out her 
swrows to those who loved her, and could 
feel for her distress. Mrs. Hayes considered 
the occurrence very important. She had dis- 
covered all she wished to know, and it amply 
repaid her for a usdess and painful journey 
from home. She was distressed for Kate, 
who had allowed her feelings to over- 
power her prudence in such a place, and 
at such a time — ^but ai gurl of sevmteen, 
under strong emotion produced so suddenly, 
might, for a moment, be thrown off her guard. 
Poor Kate had paid severely for the pleasure 
of being a guest at Bamaordiston. Many 
young people had gained a severe experience 
by longing to quit their homes to gaze upon 
the world, which never requited them. The 
Admiral must not hear of Mr. Calcraft, or 
poor Kate's surrender of her affection. Let it 
all die. They should return home unob* 
served — and Warrender might yet offer sooth- 
ing comfort. She could not complain of Lady 
Caroline. Lady Caroline formed one of the 
selfish portion of woman kind, who expected 
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everyone to give way before them — ^but there 
were many who acted as selfishly, without 
her beauty or distinction. The fault lay in 
parents who relinquished their children^ and 
handed them over to the care of the high or 
the wealthy for worldly advantages. There 
was no search into character — ^no watchftdness 
as to motives ;— the world approved, and more 
was needless. The A^dmiral could not resist 
beauty and compliment, and E^te was the 
sacrificed one. So it would be to the end 
of time. How many young, warm-hearted 
creatures, became bankrupt in happmess 
through the carelessness and weakness of their 
best friends. 
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NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRAHIE8. 



RACHEL GRAY. 

By MISS KAVANAGH, 
Author of « Nathalie;* « Madeline;' ^o. 1 voL, 10b. 6d. 

"Miss Kayanagh has surpassed herself in this tale. We pre- 
fer it to her ' 19'athalie' and ' Madeline,' clever and attractiye as 
they are. The story of * Rachel Gray* is most pathetic and af- 
fecting, written with judgment and taste, faultless and mature." — 
Obtener. 

'* ^ Rachel Ghray' is a well written story, full of life, passion, 
and sentiment, and abounding in interesting adyenture.*' — 
Monwng PoH. 

** A touching story, sim^^ and delicately told." — Globe, 

"The attention is riyeted by the manner in which the events 
are described, and the sympathy awakened by the genuine cha- 
ractera brought forwards" — Sim, 

LILLIESLEAR 

THE CONCLUDING PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MRS. 

MARGARET MAITLAND, OF SUNNYSIDE. 

Written by HerseE 8 vols. 

** The concluding series of passages in the life of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland is, to our thinJking, superior to the beginning $ 
and this we take to be about the most satisfiactory compliment 
we can pay the authoress. There is a vein of simple good sense 
and pious feeling running throughout, for which no reader can 
£Edl to be the better." — AthetUBiun, 

<* ^Lilliesleaf' is a sequel to the charming passages in the 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, told also by herself in her own 
quaint way, and rail of the same touching grace which won the 
hearts of so many people^ young and old. It is to be said but 
rarely of a seque^ that it possesses so much beauty and so much 
sustained interest as the tale of * Lilhesleaf.' " — ^anUner. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE. 

A FAIiOLY HISTORY. 3 vols. 

" This story will be read with unflagging interest. The cha- 
racters are powerfully drawn." — LUeraty Gazette, 

" A splendid production. The story is worked out in a suc- 
cession of powerful portraitures and soul-stirring scenes." — John 
BuU. 

"This work displays unusual talent. It is a striking and 
original story." — Sun. 

" A story told with a great deal of power. The reader of the 
book will be likely to read it to the end."-— JSrowiintfr. 

" A novel of no ordinary power and attraction. It will eigoy 
a wide-spread popularity." — Observer, 

HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS. SUCCESSORS TO HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 



NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIJBBABIES. 

LAURA GAY. 

2 Vols. 2l8. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY; 

OB^ THE DOUBLE MABBLiaB. 
Bt MBS. LA TOUOHE. SYols. 

*<Mrs. La Touohe haa made a most BocceBBful dehiU. No 
noyelist's first oampai|;n was erer more triumphant/*-^ Ohieroer* 

** We hare no Hesitation in predicting for a work bo rich in 
fascination a brilliant BUcceB8.**--«7b^ Bull. 

MILLICENT; 

OB, THE TBIALS OP LIFE. 

^ the Author of '' The Curate qf Overton:* 8 Tola. 

** This noTel is one of the most beaatifoUj-written and power- 
fully-oonceiyed works that has erer come under our notice. It 
h full of incident and romantic interest. We can honestly saj 
that we do not think a more delightful novel has appeared for 
very many years, and we most unhesitatingly recommend it to 
all who can appreciate a work remarkable for its truthful deli- 
neation of human virtues and fSailings." — Mormng Herald, 

THE PRIEST'S NIECE. 

Bif the Author qf'* Lionel DeerhuTit:' 8 vols. 
«Thi0 romance overflow! with startling incident."— Poff. 

PERCY BLAKE; 

OB^ THE YOUNG BIELEMAN. 

By captain BAETEB. 8 vols. 

*' A capital novel of the Charles O'Mallej school } full of dash* 
ing adventure, with scenes of real histozy cleverly iatzodnoed in 
the TaineitiYe"^^Idterarif Oaxette, 

GERTRUDE; 

OB, FAMILY PBIDB. 

By MBS. TBOLLOPB. 8 vols. 

"A wonderfully interestinff and original novel" — Keraid. 
" Brilliant and full of incident." — Vcaiiy Newe, 

EUSTACE CONYERS. 

By JAMES HANNAY, ESQ. 
Author of ** Singleton Fowtenoy,*' S^c. 8 vols. 

IIURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHEES, 8UCCE8SOE8 TO HENBT 
COLBUAN, 18, GKEAT MAfiLBOBOUO^ STBEET. 
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INTEBESTINO WORKS. 



MEMOIRS OF THE EIGHT HONOURABLE 

RICHARD LALOR SHEIL; 

WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS SPEECHES, LETTERS, AND 
CONVERSATIONS, &c 

By TORRENS M'CULLAGH, Esq. 

2 vols, post 8yo. 

'* We feel assured that Mr. M^Callagh's Work will be received with general 
satisfactioD."— £t^«rary Gazette. 

" Snch a man as Shell eminently deserred a biography, and Mr. M'Cnllagh 
has, we think, proved himself an exceedingly proper }>er8on to undertake it. 
His narrative is lucid and pleasant, sound and heartj in sentiment, and sen- 
sible in dissertation ; altogether we may emphatically call this an excellent 
biography." — DaHy Newt, 

" In these memoirs ample justice is done to one of Ireland*s most brilliant 
worthies, by which it is shown that Richard Lalor Shell will ever hold a rela- 
tive position with such men as Burke and Curran, Sheridan and Moore. The 
volumes will delight the student and charm the general reader." — Messenger. 



MR. SHEIL'S 

LEGAL AND POLITICAL SKETCHES. 

2 vols, post 8yo, 21s. 

" We can cordially recommend these Sketches as mterestingin matter and 
brilliant in composition. Their literary merit is very groat. The revelations 
of the Jesuits are very remarkable. The sketches of the Irish Bar paint the 
characters of the leading persons m Irish politics with graphic feucity." — 
AthencBum, 

*' Of the great power and brilliancy of these papers there can be no second 
opinion. In the British senate, as in his own native land, the name of Richard 
Lalor Shell will be long remembered in connexion with eloauence and learning 
and with genius. In these volumes he has left a memorial of all the gems of 
his rich and varied intellect — ever^r phase and line of his versatile and prolific 
mind.** — DubUn University Magazine, 

" These volumes contain more matter of high and enduring interest to all 
classes of readers than any publication of equalextent professing to illustrate 
the social and literary position, or treat of the domestic manners of the 
country."--Z>M6/m Mail 



INTERESTING WORKS. 



CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BUBNETS BIABT. 

In Seven Volumes^ small 8w, Embellished with Portraits, 
Priot onbf 8«. each, elegantly hound, either of which may he had teparaiely, 

DIARY AND LETTERS 

OP 

MADAME D'ARBLAY, 

AUTHOR OF "EVELINA," "CECILLi," Ac. 

INCLUDING THE PERIOD OF 

HER RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

OPINIONS OF THE PBESS. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

" Madame D'Arblay lived to be a classic. Time set on her fiune, before 
she went hence, that seal which is seldom set except on the fame of the de- 
parted. All those whom we Iiave been accustomed to revere as intellectual 
patriarchs seemed children when compared with her ; for Burke had sat up 
all night to read her writings, and Johnson had pronounced her superior to 
Fielding, when Rogers was still a schoolboy, and Southej still in petticoats. 
Her Diary is written in her earliest and best maimer ; in true woman's Eng- 
lish, clear, natural, and lively. It ought to be consulted by every person who 
wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our literature and our 



LITERARY GA;SETTE. 



" This publication will take its place in the libraries beside Walpole and 
BosweU." 



MESSENGER. 



POST. 



" Miss Bumcy*8 work ought to be placed beside Boswell's * Life,' to which ' 
it forms an excellent supplement." I 



" This work may bo considered a kind of supplement to Bosweirs life of 
Johnson. It is a beautiful picture of society as it existed in manners, taste, 
and literature, in the reign of George the Third, drawn by a pencil as vivid 
and brilliant as that of any of the celebrated persons who composed the circle," 



1 "Miss Bumcy's Diary, sparkling with wit, teeming with lively anecdote 
' and delcct;ible gofsip, and mil of sound and discreet views of persons and 
I things, will b<i perused with interest by all classes of readers.** 
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CHEAP EDinOV OF THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 

Now complete, in Eight Volumes, post octavo (comprising from 600 
to 700 pages each). Price only 7s. 6d. per Volume, elegantly bound, 
either of which may be had separately, to complete sets, 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS 

OF ENGLAND. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

IBctrtcateIr i^o lEjcprtss ^crmtBSion to ^tv J^a|estp. 
EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OP EVERY QUEEN, 

BUAUTIFULLT ENOBAYED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

In announcing a cheap Edition of this important and inte- 
resting work, which has been considered unique in biographical 
literature, the publishers again beg to direct attention to the 
following extract from the author's preface: — "A revised 
edition of the * Lives of the Queens of England, embodying 
the important collections which have been brought to light 
since the appearance of earlier impressions, is now offered to 
the world, embellished with Portraits of every Queen, from 
authentic and properly verified sources. The series, com- 
mencing with the consort of William the Conqueror, occupies 
that most interesting and important period of our national chro- 
nology, from the death of the last monarch of the Anglo- Sq-xon 
line, Edward the Confessor, to the demise of the last sovereign 
of the royal house of Stuart, Queen Anne, and comprises therein 
thirty queens who have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four 
the regal diadem of this realm. We have related the parentage 
of every queen, described her education, traced the influence 
of family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic, 
as well as the general history of her times, and its effects on 
her character, and we have done so with singleness of heart, 
unbiassed by selfish interests or narrow views. Such as they 
were in life we have endeavoured to portray them, both in 
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LIVES OF THE QVEES^-conHnued, 
good and ill, without regard to any other considerations than 
the development of the/acts. Their sayings, their doings^ their 

manners, their costume, will he found faithfully chronicled in , 

thu work, which also includes the most interesting of their ' 

letters. The hope that the ^ Lives of the Queens of England' I 

might he regarded as a national work, honourahle to the ' 

female character, and generally useful to society, has encou- ; 

raged us to the completion of the task.'' ! 

opnnovs of the pbess. 

VBOM THE TIMES. 

^ " These volmnes have the fascination of romance united to the integrity of • 

history. The work is written by a lady of considerable learnings indefatigable . 

indnstry,^ and careful judgment. All these qualifications for a biographer and j 
an historian she has bron^t to bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from 

them has resulted a narrative interestmg to all, and more particularly interest- ; 

ing to that portion of the community to whom the more refined researches of : 

literature afford pleasure and instruction. The whole work should be read, i 

and no doubt will oe read, by all who are anxious for information. It is a lucid ', 

arrangement of facts, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination j 

of inoustry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with in bio- ' 
graphers of crowned neads." 

MORNINO HEBALD. I 

" A remarkable and truly great historical work. In this scries of biographies, 
in which the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of romance, it is ; 
the singular merit of Miss Strickland that her research has enabled her to throw : 
new li^t on many doubtful passages, to bring forth fresh facts, and to render ! 
every portion of our annals which she has described an interesting and valoable \ 
stu^. She has given a most valuable contribution to the history of England, ; 
and we have no hesitation in affirming that no one can be said to poness an • 
accurate knowledge of the history of the country who has not studied this truly i 
national work, which, in this new edition, has received all the aids that further ! 
research on the part of the author, and of embellishment on the part of the pub- 
lishers, could tend to make it still more valuable, and still more attractive, than '■ 
it had been in its original form." j 

HORNIVGh POST. ! 

** We must pronounce Miss Strickland beyond all comparison the most en- t 
tertiuning historian in the English language. She is certainly a woman of power- j 
ful and active mind, as well as of scrupulous justice and honesty of purpoee.** I 

QUjLSTEBLT beview. I 

" Miss Strickland has made a very judicious use of man^r authentic l^TS. an- ! 

thorities not previously collected, and the result is a most interesting addition 

to our biographical library." i 

ATHEirJBUH. ' 

" A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains a mass of every , 
kind of historical matter of interest, which industry and research could collect. . 
We have derived much entertainment and instruction from the work." 
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CHEAP EDITION OF PEPYS' DIABT. 

Now ready, a New and Cheap Edition^ printed uniformly with the 
last edition of Eveltn's Diabt, and comprising all the recent 
Notes and Emendations^ Indexes, ^c, in Four Volumes, post octavo, 
with Portraits, price 6s, per Volume, handsomely hound, of the 

DIAHT AND COBBJSSFONDENCE OF 

SAMUEL PEPYS, R11.S'., 

8ECUETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE REIGNS OF CHARLES II. 
AND JAMES II. 

EDITED BY RICHARD LORD BRAYBROOKE. 



The autliority of Pepts, as an historian and illustrator of 
a considerable portion of the seventeenth century, has been 
i so fully acknowledged by every scholar and critic, that it 
I is now scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the ad- 
- vantages he possessed for producing the most complete and 
. trustworthy record of events, and the most agreeable picture 
i of society and manners, to be found in the literature of any 
nation. In confidential communication with the reigning 
, sovereigns, holding high official employment, placed at the 
liead of the Scientific and Learned of a period remarkable 
for intellectual impulse, mingling in every circle, and ob- 
serving everything and everybody whose characteristics were 
worth noting down; and possessing, moreover, an intelli- 
gence peculiarly fitted for seizing the most graphic points in 
' whatever he attempted to delineate, Pepts may be considered 
the most valuable as well as the most entertaining of our 
I National Historians. 

I A New and Cheap Edition of this work, comprising all the 
I restored passages and the additional annotations that have 
I been called for by the vast advances in antiquarian and his- 
I torical knowledge during the last twenty years, will doubtless 
I be regarded as one of the most agreeable additions that could 
be made to the library of the general reader. 
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CRITICAL OriNIONS ON TEPYS' DIARY. 

" Without making any exception in favour of any other production 
of ancient or modern diarists, we unhesitatingly characterise this journal 
as the most remarkable production of its kind which lias ever been 
given to the world. I'epys' Diary makes us comprehend the great 
historical events of the age, and the people who bore a part in them, 
and gives us more clear glimpses into the true English life of the times 
tlian all the other memorials of them that liave come down to our own." 
— Edinburgh Review. 

** There is much in Pepys* Diary that throws a distinct and vivid 
light over the i>icture of England and its government during the period 
succeeding the Restoration. If, quitting the broad path of history, we 
look for minute information concerning ancient manners and customs, 
the progress of arts and sciences, and the various branches of antiquity, 
we have never seen a mine so rich as these volumes, llie variety of 
Pcpys* tastes and pursuits led him into almost every department of 
life. He was a man of business, a man of information, a man of whim, 
and, to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, a 
bel-esprit, a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity made him an 
unwearied, as well as an universal, learner, and whatever he saw found 
its way into his tablets." — Quarterly Review, 

''The best book of its kind in the English language. The new 
matter is extremely curious, and occasionally far more characteristic 
and entertaining than the old. Tlie writer is seen in a clearer light, 
and the reader is taken into his inmost soul. Fepys' Diary is the ablest 
picture of the age in which the writer lived, and a work of standard im- 
portance in English literature." — Athenaum, 

" We place a high value on Pepys* Diary as the richest and most 
delightful contribution ever made to the history of English life and 
manners in the latter half of the seventeenth century." — Examines. 

<* We owe Pepys a debt of gratitude for the rare and curious informa- 
tion he has betiueathed to us in this most amusing and interesting work. 
His Diary is valuable, as depicting to us many of the most important 
characters of the times. Its author has bequeathed to us the records of 
his heart— the very reflection of his energetic mind; and his quaint but 
happy narrative clears up numerous disputed points— throws light into 
many of the dark comers of history, and lays bore the hidden substratum 
of events which gave birth to, and supported the visible progress of, the 
nation." — Taifs Magazine, 

" Of all the records that have ever been published, Pepys' Diary 
gives us the most vivid and trustworthy picture of the times, and the 
clearest view of the state of English public affairs and of English 
society during the reign of Charles II. We see there, as in a map, 
the vices of the monarch, the intrigues of the Cabinet, the wanton follies 
of the court, and the many calamities to which the nation was subjected 
during the memorable i>eriod of fire, plague, and general licentiousness." 
— Morning Post, 
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Now in course of PubliccUion, 

HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 
^ CEfenealogtcal BtcttonarB 

OF THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

ComprisingParticulars ef 100,000 Individaals connected with them. 

Bj SIR BERNARD BURKE. 

Stisttr ISCtns of Krnui. 

A new and thoroughly-reyised Edition, to be completed in a single 

volume, uniform with the Peerage and Baronetage (divided into four 

parts, the first of which is now ready, price 10s. 6d.). 

N.B. — Communications and Corrections intended for this Work are 
requested to be addressed as soon as possible to Sir B. Burke, care of 
the publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street, London. 



The Landed Grentry of England are so closely connected with the 
stirring records of its eventfhl history, that some acquaintance with 
them is a matter of necessity with the legislator, the lawyer, the his- 
torical student, the speculator in politics, and the curious in topogra- 
phical and antiquarian lore ; and even the very spirit of ordinary 
curiosity will prompt to a desire to trace the origin and progress of 
those families whose influence pervades the towns and villages of our 
land. This work furnishes such a mass of authentic information, in 
regard to all the principal families in the kingdom, as has never before 
been attempted to be brought together. It relates to the untitled 
families of rank, as the '^Peerage and Baronetage" does to the titled, 
and forms, in fact, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. It embraces 
the whole of the landed interest, and is indispensable to the library of 
every gentleman. 

'* A work of this kind is of a national valae. Its utility is not merely tempo- 
rary, but it will exist and be acknowledged as long as the families whose names 
and genealogies are recorded in it continue to rorm an integral portion of the 
English constitution. Ab a correct record of descent, no family should be without 
it. The untitled aristocracy have in this great work as perfect a dictionary of 
their genealogical history, family connexions, and heraldic rights, as the peerage 
and baronetage. It will be an enduring and trustworthy record." — Morning Post, 

" A work in which every gentleman will find a domestic interest, as it contains 
the fullest account of evexj known family in the United Kingdom. It is a dic- 
tionary of all names, families, and their origin,— of every man's neighbour and 
friend, if not of his own relatives and immediate connexions. It cannot fail to be 
of the greatest utility to professional men in their researches respecting the mem- 
bers of different families, heirs to property, &c. Indeed, it will oecome as neces- 
sary as a Durectory in every office.^'— -JBew** Messenger, 
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THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 

OF THE BEITISH EMPIEB. 
BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, 

ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED FROM THE 
PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, 4c. 

With 1500 Engravings of AKMS. In 1 vol. (comprising as much matter 
as twenty ordinary volumes), 88s. bound. 

The following is a List of the Principal Contents of this Standard Work:*- 

V. The Spiritual Lords. 

VI. Foreign Noblemen, subjects bj 
birth of the British Crown. 

VII. Extinct Peerages, of which 
descendants still exist. 

VIII. Peerages claimed. 

IX. Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, 
with Heirs Apparent and Presumptive. 

X. Courtesy titles of Eldest Sons. 

XI. Peerages of the Three Kingdoms 
in order of Precedence. 

XII. Baronets in order of Precedence. 

XIII. Privy Councillors of England 
and Ireland. 

XIV. Daughters of Peers married to 
Commoners. 

XV. All tiie Orders of Knioiit- 
iiooD, with every Knight and all the 
Knights Bachelors. 

AY I. Mottoes transhited, with poeti- 
cal illustrations. 



I. A full and interesting history of 
each order of the Englisli Nobility, 
showing its origin, rise, titles, immu- 
nities, privileges, &c. 

If. A complete Memoir of the Queen 
and Ito;^al Family, forming a brief 
genealogical History of the Sovereign of 
this country, and deducing the descent 
of the Pkntagenets, Tudors, Stuarts, 
and (ruelphs, through their various 
ramifications. Tu this section is ap- 
pended a list of those Peers and others 
wlio inherit the distinguished honour 
of Quartering the Koyal Arms of 
Plantagenet. 

III. An Authentic table of Precedence. 

IV. A perfect History of All the 
Peers and Baronets, with the 
fullest details of their ancestors and 
descendants, and particulars respecting 
z\erj collateral member of each family, 
and all intermarriages, &c. 



" The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind 
ever riven to the public."— «Stt». 

** The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, 
and the first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy." — Gkhe. 

^* For the amazing quantity of personal and fomily history, admirable arrani^ 
mcnt of details, and accuracy of information, this genealogical and heraldic 
dictionary is without a rival. It is now the standard and admowledged book of 
reference upon all questions touching pedigree, and direct or collateral affinity 
with the titled aristocracy. The lineage of each distinguished house is deduced 
through all the various ramifications. Every collateral branch, however remotely 
connected, is introduced ; and the alliances are so carefullv inserted, as to show, 
in all instances, the connexion which so intimately exists between the titled aoa 
untitled aristocracy. Wo have also much most entertaining historical matter, 
and many very curious and interesting family traditions. The work is^ in fact^ a 
complete cyclopaedia of the whole titled classes of the empne, supplying all the 
information that can possibly be desired on the subject." — Morning Pott, 



INTEBESTIJfG WORKS. 



I 



CHEAP EDITION OF THE 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OE 

JOHN EVELYN, RR.S. 

COMPBISINO ALL THS IMPORTANT ADDITIONAIi NOTES, LETTEBS, AND OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS LAST MADE. 

Now completed, with Portraits, in Four Volumes, post octavo (either of 
which may be had separately'), price 65. each, handsomely bound, 

"We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of Eveljn. It is 
intended as a companion to the recent edition of Pepjs, and presents similar claims 
to interest and notice. Eveljrn was greatly above the vast majority^ of his con- 
temporaries, and the Diarj which records the incidents in his long life, extending 
over the greater part of a century, is deservedly esteemed one of the most valuable 
and interesting books in the language. Evelyn took part in the breaking out of 
the civil war a^inst Charles L, and he lived to see Wuliam of Orange ascend the 
throne. Throu^ the days of Strafford and Laud, to those of Sancrofl and Ken, ho 
was the steady fHend of moderation and peace in the English Church. He 
interceded alike for the royalist and the regicide ; he was the correspondent of 
Cowley, the patron of Jeremy Taylor, the associate and fellow-student of Boyle ; 
and over all the interval between Vandyck and Kneller, between the youth of 
Milton and the old age of Dryden, poetry and the arts found him an intelligent 
adviser, and a cordial friend. There are, on the whole, very few men of whom 
England has more reason to be ]}roud. We heartily commend so good an edition 
of uiis English classic.** — Examiner, 

" This work b a necessary companion to the popular histories of our country, 
to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and Lingard. — Sun, 



LIYES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 

By MRS. EVERETT GREEN, 

In 6 vols., post Syo, with HlustratioDf, 10s. 6d. each, bound. 
Either of which may he had separately. 

" This work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland's admirable * Queens 
of England.* That celebrated work, although its heroines were, for the most 
part, foreign Princesses, related almost entirely to the history of this countrjr. 
The Princesses of England, on the contrary, are themselves English, but their 
lives are nearly all connected with foreign nations. Their biographies, conse- 
quently, afford us a glimpse of the manners and customs of the chief European 
kingdoms, a circumstance which not only gives to the work the charm of vanety, 
but which is likely to render it peculiarly useful to the general reader, as it links 
together by association the contemporaneous history of various nations. We 
cordially commend Mrs. Green's production to general attention ; it is (neces- 
sarily) as useful as lustory, and fully as entertainmg as romance.**-'6\<». 



10 INTERESTING WORKS. 



SIE B. BUEKE'S DICTIONAEY OF THE 
EXTINCT, DORMANT, AND ABEYANT PEERAGES 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

Beautifully printed, in 1 vol. 8vo, containing 800 doubk-colanm pages, 
21s. bound. 

This work connects, in many instances, the new ^-ith the old nobility, and it 
wiU in all cases show the cause which has influenced the revival of an extinct 
dignity in a new creation. It should be particularly noticed, that this new work | 
appertuns nearly as much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction; for j 
though dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. | 

THE ROMANCE OF THE ARISTOCRACY ; 

OR, 

ANECDOTICAL UECOBDS OF DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES. 

By SIR BERNARD BURKE. 

New asd Cueateb Kditiox, 8 vols., post 8vo. 

" The most curious incidents, the most stirring tales, and the most remarkable 
circumstances connected with the histories^ public and private, of our noble houses 
and aristocratic families, are here given m a shape wliich will preserve them 
in the library, and render them the favourite study of tliose who are interested 
in the romance of real life. These stories, with all the reality of established &ct, 
read with as much spirit as the tales of Boccaccio, and are as full of strange 
matter for reflection and amazement." — Britannia. 

SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR; 

INCLUDING 

A JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH CHIEF-JUSTICE 
BUSHB, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED; 

WITH OTHER LITERARY AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 

By WILLLVM HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 
2 Yolfl. post 8yo, 2 Is. bound. 

'* Mr. Cnrran's sketches have many claims on our attention. The conversa- 
tions with Chief- Justice Bushe — a charming collection of cnrious anecdotes — are 
fall of interest, and are now printed for the first time. Mr. Curran's own recol- 
lections of celebrated persons are just as striluug as those of Chief-Justice 
Bushe." — A tfienoBum. 

" These papers will be welcomed anew for their anunated style^ their mphic 
and sometimes romantic narratives, for the pictures they give of many £amons 
men now passed away, and for the conscientious accuracy and perfect good taste 
which has governed tne writing of them.^—Excminer. 



I 



INTEEE8XINQ WOBK& n 



REVELATIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

Second Edition, 1 volume, post 8vo, with Portrait, lOs. 6d. bound. 

" We have perused this work with extreme interest. It is a portrait of Tal- 
lejrrand drawn by his own hand." — Morning Post. 

" A more interesting work has not issued from the press for many years. It is 
in truth a most complete Boswell sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the age." 
— Sunday Times. 



THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES L 

By I. DISEAELI. 

A NEW EDITION. REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, AND EDITED BY 
HIS SON, THE RT. HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. bound. 

'* By far the most important work on the important age of Charles I. that 
modern times have produced." — Quarterly Review, 



MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICOI, 

LATE BISHOP OF FISTOIA AND PBATO; 

EEFOEMEE OE CATHOLICISM IN TUSCANY. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 1 2s. bound. 

The leading feature of this important work is its application to the great 
question now at issue between our Protestant and Cathohc fellow-subjects. It 
contains a complete exposS of the Romish Church Establishment during the 
eighteenth century, and of the abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater 

f>art of Europe. Many particulars of the most thrilling kind are brought to 
Ight. 

HISTORIC SCENES, 
By AGNES STEICKLAJSTD. 

Author of " Lives of the Queens of England," &c. 1 vol., post 8vo, 
elegantly bound, with Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. 

" This attractive volume is replete with interest. Like Miss Strickland's 
former works, it will be found, we doubt not, in the hands of youthful branches 
of a family as well as in those of then: parents, to all and each of whom it 
cannot fail to be alike amusing and instructive." — Britannia, 



12 INTERESTING WORKS. 



MEMOIRS OF PRINCE ALBERT; 

AND THE HOUSE OF SAXONT. 

Second Edition, revised, with Additions, by Authority. 
1 vol., {KHSt 8vo, with Portrait, bound, Gs. 



MADAME CAMPAN'S MEMOIRS 

OF THE COURT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price 78. 

" We have Keldoin pemsed bo entertaining a work. It is as a mirror of tbc 
most splendid Court in Europe, at a time when the monarchy had not been shorii 
of any of its beams, that it is particularly worthy of attention.**— CAr<mic2e. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 

3 vols., small 8vo, 15s. 

"A curious and entertaining piece of domestic biography of a most extra- 
ordinary person, under circumstances almost unj)recedontea." — New Monthly. 

*' An extrcmelv amusing book, full of anecdotes and traits of cliaracter of 
kings, princes, nobles, generals," Soc.—3forninff Journal. 



MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADY. 
MADAME PULSZKY. 

WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 2 vols., 12s. bound. 

" Worthy of a nkco by the side of the lilemoirs of Madame de Stael and 
Madame Campan.' ~6'/(;&e. 

MKMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

3 f mister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden^ Copenhagen^ and Vienna, 
fnm 1769 to 1793 ; with Biographical Memoirs of 

QUEEN CAROLINE MATILDA, SISTER OF GEORGE III. 

Cheaper fklition. Two vols., post 8vo, with Fortndts, ISs. bound. 



INTERESTING WORKS. 1 3 



Now ready, Part XL, price 58., of 

M. A. THIERS' HISTORY OF FRANCE 

UNDER NAPOLEON. 

A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

As guardian to the archives of the state, M. Thiers had access to diplomatic 
papers and other documents of the highest importance, hitherto known only to a 
pnyileged few. From private sources M. Thiers has also derived much valuable 
mformation. Many interesting memoirs, diaries, and letters, all hitherto unpub- 
lished, and most of them destined for political reasons to remain so, have oeen 
placed at his disposal ; while all the leading characters of the empire, who were 
alive when the author undertook the present history, have supplied him with a 
mass of incidents and anecdotes which nave never before appeared in print. 

N.6. Any of the Parts may, for the present, be had separately, at 5s. each. 



THE QUEENS 
BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

BY MES. MATTHEW HALL. 

2 Yols. post 8to, embellished with Portraits, price 21s. bound. 

**Mr8. Hall*8 work presents a clear and connected series of records of the early 
female sovereigns of England, of whom only a few scattered anecdotes have 
hitherto been familiarly known to general readers. The book is of great interest, 
as containing many notices of English life and manners in the remote times of 
our British, Aoman, Saxon, and Danish ancestors.*'— Zi^erary Gazette, 
J^ These volumes open up a new and interesting page of history to the majority 

■ ' ed " "^ " ' 



of readers. What Miss Strickhind has achieved for English Queens since the 
Norman era, has been accomplished bv Mrs. Hall on behalf of the royal ladies 
who, as wives of Saxon kings, have influenced the destinies of Bnisany—Sunday 
Times. 

" Mrs. Hall may be congratulated on having successfully accomplished a very 
arduous undeitaung. Her volumes form a useful introduction to the usual 
commencement of English history."— -Sun. 

** These interesting volumes have been compiled with judgment, discretion, 
and taste. Mrs. Hall has spared neither pams nor labour to make her histoiy 
worthy of the characters she has essayed to illustrate. The book is, in every 
sense, an addition of decided value to the annals of the British people."— ^e^v^ 
MessetMer 

** Of all our female historico-biographical writers, Mrs. Hall seems to us to be 
one of the most painstaking, erudite, and variously and profoundly accomplished. 
Her valuable volumes contain not only the lives of the Queens before the Con- 
quest, but a very excellent history of England previously to the Norman 
dynasty."— Observer, 



14 INTERESTING WORKS. 



i 



THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 

OB, ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL 

By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

Twelfth Edition, in 1 vol., with 15 Ulostrations, 6s. botind. 



" A book calculated to proye moro practically useful was never penned than 
the ' Crescent and the Cross' — a work which surpasses all others in its homage 
! for (he sublime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions conseeratid 
I to everlasting immoi'tality in the annals of the prophets — and whicli no other 
I modem writer has ever depicted with a pencil at once so reverent and so pie- 
! tureBque."— 5iwi. 

I LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS ON THE HOLY LAND, j 

Fourth Editiox, Kevi-scd, 1 vol., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. bound. 1 

" Lord Lindsay has f<;lt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom of a philo- ' 
sopher, and the niitli of an enlightened Christian." — Quarterly Review, \ 



NARRATIVE OF A 1 

TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NINEVEH; ! 

With Remarks on the Chaldeans, Nestorians, Yezidces, &c. j 

By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER. | 

Cheaper Edition. Two vols., post 8yo, 128. bound. j 

I 

ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, OIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. ' 

By Lieutenant-Colonel G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B., K.T.S., &c. 

2 vols., post 8vo, bound, 12s. 

CAPTAINS KING AND FITZROY. 

NARRATIVE OF THE TEN YEARS' VOYAGE ROUND i 
THE WORLD, ' 

OF II.M.S. ADVENTURE AND BEAGLE. 

Cheaper Edition, in 2 large vols. Svo, with Maps, Charts, and upwards 
of Sixty Tllustrations, by Landscer, and other eminents Artists, 
price 1/. lis. 6d. bound. 

" One of tho most intcrcstinf; narratives of voyaging; that it has fallen to onr | 
lot to notice, and which must always occupy a distingnished space ui the history I 
of scientific navigation.** — Quarterly Review. ' 



INTERESTING WORKS. 15 



JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, 

Comprising the Narrative of a Three Years' Residence in Japan, with 
an Account of British Commercial Intercourse with that Country. 

By CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN. 
New and Cheaper Editiox. 2 vols, post 8vo, lOs. bound. 
** No European has been able, from personal observation and experience, to eom- 
mnnicate a tenth part of the intelligence furnished by this writer."— JSn'tuA 
Review, 

STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MR. GLEIG'S 
"STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO." 

With Six Portraits and Map, 5s. bound. 

THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 

COMPRISING A COMPLETE 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY. 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, II.N. 

I vol., Plates, Gs. bonnd. 

" Capt. Hairs narrative of the services of the Nemesis is full of interest, and 
will, we are snre, be valuable hereafter, as affording most curious materials for 
the history of steam navigation." — Quarterly Review. 



CAPTAIN CRAWFORD'S NAVAL REMINISCENCES; 



COMPRISING MEMOIRS OF 



I ADMIRALS SIR E. OWEN, SIR B. HALLOWELL CAREW, 
I AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED COMMANDERS. 

I 2 vols., post 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. bound. 



ADVENTURES OF A SOLDIER. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
Being the Memoirs of EDWARD COSTELLO, of the Rifle Brigade, 

and late Captain in the British Legion. Cheap Edition, with 

Portrait, 38. 6d. bound. 

" An excellent book of its class. A true and vivid picture of a soldier's life."— 
Athenamm. 

" This highly interesting volume is filled with details and anecdotes of the most 
startling character, and well deserves a place in the library of every regiment 
in the service." — NavcU and Military Gazette, 



1 16 INTERESTING WOIIKS. 

I ;■ 

! SALATHIEL, THE IMMORTAL. 

By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 

New Revised and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

i 
** A xnaenificent fiction. Odo of the most splendid prodactions among works : 
of fiction that the age has broaght forth." — A themeutn, 
' " This extraordinary story, the production of a man of great genius, cannot be ■ 
classed with any of the worlu of imagination which have been put forth in these i 
1 times, so fertile in romance. It is perfectly original in the general conception, a^ 
I well as in its splendid and powerfuieloquence." — Literary Gazette. 
' " This is a work of very peculiar character. It is, in fact, the autobiograpliy - 

■ of the Wanderine Jew, and contains a history of the troubles, insurrections, per- j 
secutions, &c., which superrened in Judea, immediately after the death of Christ. 

' Dr. Croly has well succeeded in depicting the Jewish character and warfkre ; anrl 
has entered with considerable felicity into what it is probable would be the feeU 
inm of such a being as the impious and miserable wanderer whose history lie 
wntcs."— IKcftt/y Review, 

j Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols., price 10s. Gd., half-bound, ' 

I FORTUNE: A STORY OF LONDON LIFE. j 

: By D. T. COULTON, Esq. 

I " A brilliant novel. A more vivid picture of various phases of society has not 

I been painted since * Vivian Grev* first dazzled and confounded the world ; but it 

I is the biting satire of fashionable life, the moral anatomy of high society, which 

I will attract all readers. In every sense of the word, *■ Fortune ' is an excellent 

■ novel" — Observer, 

THE MODERN ORLANDO. 

By Dr. CllOLY. 

! 1 vol. post 8vo, 58. 

"By far the best thing of the kind that has been written since Byron."— ■ 
! Literary Gazette, 

THE HALL AND THE HAMLET. 

By WILLIAM IIOWITT. 

Author of " The Book of the Seasons," « Rural Life in p:ngland,'' &c. : 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, 128. bound. 

i HUEST a:sb blackett, publishees, 

i SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 

13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 



